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BY MAJOR R. S. 8. BADEN-POWELL 


In the smoking-room at Norreys Court, the other night, we had a 
great pig-sticking ‘ buck.’ 

As is usual where a few Britons are gathered together, several 
of the party had visited India and knew something of the subject, 
but it struck me forcibly how ignorant as a rule are home-keeping 
sportsmen of this and kindred Eastern sports. 

They seem to understand that some sort of sunshine of sport 
lies behind the veil of distance which separates England from 
India, but it is only occasionally that a ray breaks through the 
cloud—in the shape of a book or article—and gives them a glint 
of the glamour that lies beyond. India in the matter of sport 
has stood the test of time far better than any of her rivals. In 
early ages India and America proved equally attractive to ad- 
venturous sportsmen. But in America bison, grizzly, deer, and 
Redskin came to be gradually and effectively wiped out under the 
deadly bead-drawing of ‘Old Rube’ and his kind. 

Then arose South Africa as a rival, and although her day. has 
been a happy one, its sun is setting; ere the next century has 
well begun, advancing civilisation and improved breechloaders 
will have cleared off the elephant, rhino, lion, and buck that have 
made Africa so happy a hunting-ground these past sixty years. 

Yet India still maintains her head of game, and bids fair to 
do so for many years to come. From the North, with its Oves 
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ammon and poli, bears and ibex, to the South, with its tiger, 
buffalo, sambur, and boar, the sportsman finds game worthy of 
his steel, in addition to abundance of the lesser kinds of buck 
and bird, and fish and fowl. But, as an old doggerel has it, 


The sport that beats them o’er and o’er 
Is that wherein we hunt the boar. 


Pig-sticking is the acknowledged king of Eastern sports, and 
there are many reasons why it should and must be so. 

For one thing, it demands the assistance of a horse, and this 
in itself commends it more particularly to the Anglo-Saxon race. 
Then it is one of the few sports in which the hunter is almost 
always associated with others of his kind. In most big-game — 
expeditions the shooter is attended only by a few trackers or 
beaters—more guns would spoil sport: and, although there may 
be, and is, a certain charm for a time in such solitary life, yet 
eventually the sportsman cannot but long for companionship of 
his fellows in his evening camp. Nor is it good for a man to 
become accustomed to a solitary life; Englishmen are already 
quite misanthropical and reserved enough, in all conscience, 
without such further training. In pig-sticking, on the other hand, 
the hunters live, and move, and hunt in parties ; and yet individual 
excellence is as necessary as ever to success, while it gains the 
additional spice born of friendly rivalry with one’s fellows. 

Again, the risks and chances, which after all form a great part 
of the charm of most wild sports, are in pig-sticking incomparably 
greater than those in ordinary tiger-shooting ; that is to say, tiger- 
shooting from an elephant, for I do not look on that carried out 
on foot as anything but foolhardiness, sabi under = cir- 
cumstances. 

Moreover, the quarry is not only fast an crafty, but he is also 
plucky, powerful, and cruel ; he enters fully into the spirit of the 
chase, and he will generally give you a good fight as well as a good 
run for your money. 

- That pig-sticking has an affinity to the sport of all true British 
sportsmen—viz. fox-hunting—cannot be denied, but that there exists 
a neck-and-neck resemblance between them is not so easy to see. 
Yet much midnight oil and gas, liquid and tobacco smoke, have 
been consumed in country-house billiard-rooms over the discussion 
and comparison of their respective merits. 

As a matter of fact, pig-sticking may equally claim an affinity 
with polo and with racing. And to the glorious attractions of 
these it adds a taste of the best of all hunts—namely, the pursuit, 
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with a good weapon in your hand, of an enemy whom you want 
to kill. 

In pig-sticking every man rides to hunt, whereas in fox-hunting 
the majority (although for some occult reason they will seldom 


THE KING OF EASTERN SPORTS 


own to it) hunt to ride. The first part of a pig-sticking run 

partakes rather of the nature of a point-to-point race, since each 

man is endeavouring to be first to come up with the pig, and so 

to gain the honours of the run; and, while keeping one eye on 

the object in view, he has to keep the other on the doings 
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of his rivals, so far as the elation of a glorious gallop will allow 
him. 

When the ‘ first spear’ has been won, the dodging and turning 
and quick rallies required for fighting the boar have no little 
resemblance to the galloping mélée of the polo-field, till, with 
your worser passions roused as the grizzled old tusker pits him- 
self against you, you meet charge with charge, and, blind to all 
else but the strong and angered foe before you, with your good 
spear in your hand, you rush for blood with all the ecstasy of a 
fight to the death. And then: 


All’s blood, and dust, and grunted curses. 


Well—this is a different thing from the pleasurable enjoyment 
to be derived from a gallop with hounds in a peaceful English 
county. Yet in the Indian sport—for all its excitement—you do 
not get the home surroundings, the stretching gallop over fences 
and grass, the keen air, the neighbourly pageant, and all the halo 
of Old Englishness that go to make fox-hunting the lovable sport 
it is. Indeed it is only after testing other sports that you really 
appreciate to the full the beauty of this more homely one. 

I suppose that in all the notable events of a man’s life he 
remembers his first better than any subsequent experience. On 
me personally my first hog-hunting day is very indelibly im- 
pressed: not that it was a specially eventful day as hog-hunting 
days go, but the novelty of the sport appealed to me very forcibly, 
and the picture remains. I see now the sunny yellow grass jungle, 
and the brown, strong-shadowed coolies beating through it with 
their discordant jangle of cries and drums. Suddenly a ‘sounder’ 
of smallish pig tumble out and file away across the open. My 
first view of wild pig, and a most disappointing one! Was this, 
then, the ‘mighty boar’ they talked of so much? But a moment 
later a form, that at first looked like that of a donkey, caught 
my eye as he stood surveying the country from the edge of 
the jungle. This was a boar. He was watching one of our 
keenest beginners restlessly hovering about in a way that would 
have successfully headed back any timid-minded animal; but 
this boar was an old warrior; with an inquisitive look he 
stepped into the open and trotted towards our tiro; a moment 
later he started into a louping gallop with ears pricked forward 
and head low, and before our friend could manage to turn his 
spear in the enemy’s direction the pig had dashed in, cut his 
horse’s legs from under him, and had sent steed and rider rolling 
in the dust. Then he turned with a knowing shake of his head, 
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and trotted gaily back to the cover, whence all further persuasion 
failed to move him. 

Later on a party of us, all griffins, got away after a full-sized 
Pig ; in turn we managed to get up to him and to plant our spears 
in his body and back; but we planted and left them there as 
beginners are prone to do, so that in a few minutes our pig some- 
what resembled the fretful porcupine or a giant pincushion, while 
we could only ride near him empty-handed. Whenever he faced 
us we fled, not exactly from fear, but from a desire to save our 
teeth and noses from the leaded spear-butts that nodded and 
swayed above him. Finally, getting tired of the sport, he dropped 
a spear, which enabled us to give him his coup de grdce. And then, 
to our horror, we discovered that he was not a ‘he,’ but a ‘ she,’ 
after all! And so heinous a crime is the killing of a sow that we 
swore to keep our misadventure dark, although we had every 
excuse for our mistake, since she looked all over like a boar and, 
as is often the case with barren sows, carried tushes. The crime 
happened many years ago, but the shame of it has hung over my 
life ever since, and now in confessing to it openly for the first time 
I feel a heavy cloud is lifted from my conscience. 

Among the several spears hanging in honourable retirement 
on my wall, there is one whose shaft is split for some three out of 
its six feet of length. And by that split there hangs a tale. 

Two of us were out in camp together, more for shooting than 
for pig-sticking ; still we had our horses and spears with us. Our 
tents were pitched in a delightful spot on the high-wooded bank 
of the Jumna. Close to us lay our hunting-ground, rough grass 
country with occasional strips of thick jungle and frequent 
‘nullahs’ or dry watercourses. A preliminary glance at the 
ground overnight revealed signs of pig—in acres of upturned 
earth—so abundantly that we were forced to forego our shooting 
for the first day in favour of trying for a boar instead. 

Thus the early dawn found Naylor and myself posted at the 
point of one of the covers, while the coolies began to beat it 
from the farther end. Waiting in a state of keen expectancy, we 
could hear their shouts drawing slowly nearer and nearer, and our 
horses’ hearts were beating quick and tremulous between our knees. 

Suddenly both horses fling round their heads with ears pricked ; 
they are trembling in every limb with excitement. There he 
stands—not thirty yards from us—a grand grey boar with yellow 
curling tushes, and his cunning savage little eye glistening in the 
broad morning sunlight. He is listening to the distant sounds of 
the beaters, and does not see us. We—scarce daring to breathe— 
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sit motionless as statues, with all our eyes, all our senses fixed on 
him. He moves a few paces forward, and pauses again to listen. 
Will he never go? 

At last an extra loud chorus from the approaching line decides 
him ; he swings round, trots for a few paces, and then breaks into 
a rough tumbling canter away across the open. 

Now we cautiously gather up our reins, slide our feet home, 
and prepare to follow so soon as he has got sufficiently far from 
the cover as not to be tempted to double back on finding himself 
hunted. It is a case of Mr. Jorrocks counting twenty-one very 
much drawn out, till Naylor at length gives the word to go, and 
we bound away together after the great louping form now distant 
a good quarter of a mile away over the yellow grass. Our horses 
are mad keen for the fray, and as one tears through the fresh cool 
air, all bodily weight seems to leave one’s extremities, and to be 
concentrated into a great heartful of elation. One realises then 
how good it is to be alive. On we go with little to check our pace 
but an occasional grip to fly ; presently, however, my horse begins 
to show that, whatever my own impressions may be, he, at any rate, 
does not realise any material change in my actual avoirdupois, 
and I gradually find myself dropping behind Naylor in the race. 
Nearer and nearer we draw to the pig, and at last Naylor turns 
his spear (we are riding with the short or over-hand, jobbing spear) 
ready to take the first blood. 

But there’s many a slip. The old pig is still cantering along 
in his deliberate yet far-reaching stride, looking to a novice as 
though he had not seen us; but he knows, his ears are laid back, 
and one eye or the other is continuously glancing behind him to 
watch our moves. 

At last Naylor’s chance comes. Closer and closer he edges to 
the boar; an extra spurt, and he is nearly on to him. The boar 
gives a half-turn to the right, and quick as thought Naylor's 
horse has turned with him—but the boar’s half-turn is but for 
one stride; in the next he whips round at a right angle to his 
former course, and Naylor’s spear-head dives bloodless igjto the 
sand a yard behind him. Riding twenty yards behind Naylor I 
am able to turn my horse more rapidly on to the new direction, 
and I gain a good start by cutting the corner to head my quarry. 
As I approach his intended line the boar cocks his ears, alters his 
course a point towards me, and, as though projected by some 
hidden spring, is suddenly close under my horse’s girths. My 
spear-point is just down in time ; by good luck rather than good 
management it plunges in between his shoulder-blades, and I 
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crash it down with all my force, while my horse cleverly jumps 
the snorting monster. But the spear is jammed in the boar, and 
as he rushes beneath me he tears it from my hand, and staggers 
onward with the shaft standing on him. Nor does he go far, for his 
blood is up, and when Naylor hastens gaily after him intent to 
kill, the enraged old brute turns staunchly to him and, with every 
bristle pricked and tushes chapping, makes towards his enemy. 
But Naylor’s horse, with staring eyes and frightened snort, 


THE HUNTERS HUNTED 


whips sharply round, and will not face this fearsome foe. For a 
moment the pig marks the man’s discomfiture, and then turns to 
profit by it. Ata sturdy trot he pursues his way towards the jungle 
looming large ahead. Once more, and yet again, does Naylor 
try afresh attack, always with the same result. Each defeat, 
however, has brought the boar much nearer to his refuge, so as 
a last resource I take over Naylor’s spear, and press with all the 
speed I can command to overtake the pig. He has but twenty yards 
to go when Iam on him. He flies along, nor deigns to turn. Ah, 
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friend, I have thee now, upon the hip! I close with him, and 
jam the spear down fiercely on his burly back; the spear-head 
slips aside. Again I try, with like result, and an instant later 
the thorny bushes close behind him and bar my farther way. 

We quickly make our plans, and, posting ourselves en vedette 
on either side of the cover in which he hides, we watch against 
his least attempt at escape. 

Presently the coolies join us, and while one goes back to the 
camp for a fresh spear for me, we get the blunt one fined upon a 
local sharpening-stone. A grateful interval of refreshment, and 
then, re-armed and rested, we set the beaters on to drive him 
forth once more. But this is no easy job. He cares not for their 
drums and threats, but when they near him charges and breaks 
through their line, to nestle into some thick bush behind them. 
They turn again and treat him toan infernal serenade. Suddenly 
their monotonous yelling takes another tone ; there is a confused 
babble of talking, a hush, and then a succession of somewhat 
more coherent shouts, from which we can gather that ‘old Buldoo 
is killed by the boar.’ The beating ceases, and the coolies come 
huddling out of the bushes carrying one of their number between 
them. Of course he is not killed, nor anything like it; but his 
friends hope that he is, seeing in his decease a possible division 
among them of eighty rupees consolation money from us sahibs. 
Poor Buldoo has, however, a horrid circular gash inside the 
thigh, which has lifted a flap of flesh from a sufficient depth to 
show the bone. Such a wound on a white man would make a 
ghastly show, but not so on the darker Hindu skin, nor indeed 
is there much flow of blood. Such as there is we soon stop, and 
using the needles and silk, carbolic and compress from the handy 
little St. John’s Ambulance wallet in our belt, we soon have him 
well patched up and homeward bound, comfortably installed 
upon a native bedstead from a neighbouring melon-gardener’s 
hut. 

Then for the first time my shikari steps forward, grinning, 
and holding in his hand the spear I had lost in the pig. The 
boar in charging Buldoo had brushed close past himself, so that 
he was able to grip the spear with both hands and to wrench it 
out. But the shaft was split beyond repair. Once more the coolies 
form to beat the cover, and whether it is some innate pluck or a 
stoical submission to fate that guides them, one cannot but 
admire the way in which they proceed, unarmed and on foot, to 
tackle a brute who has ten to one the best of ‘hem in the jungle. 
Naylor, too, dismounts, and is going in with them, spear in hand, 
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leaving me to ride the boar should he break; but at this moment 
excited shouting from a shepherd on a neighbouring knoll informs 
us that our wily quarry has taken advantage of our preoccupation 
and has quietly slipped 
away. In a few seconds 
we are on the knoll, and 
thence we see our friend 
lobbing away across the 
plain (as Mr. Cruickshank 
used so expressively to 
describe it), ‘like a carpet- 


‘HE WAS ABLE TO GRIP THE SPEAR’ 


bag tumbling along end over end.’ For a second time we have a 
glorious but an all too short burst in the open, and again Naylor 
forges well ahead of me. However, the pig is in no humour to 
give us a gallop; when he finds that we are overtaking him, 
he stiffens his stride, and, dodging in his course for a moment or 
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two, he suddenly turns and comes at Naylor ‘like a thousand of 
bricks,’ ‘ with murder in his eye.’ But he has not reckoned on 
the sharpened spear, and as he bounds for the horse with his 
head on one side to deliver the gash of his. razor-sharp tusk, 
the spear-point catches him fair in the shoulder and rolls him 
over in the dust. He is on his legs again immediately, and, furious 
with rage, turns and comes at once for me. He is a grand 
specimen of sturdy savage pluck as he bristles up large towards 
me; but he gives one little time for admiration as he plunges 
headlong at the horse. A good point into his back scarcely stops 
the impetus of his rush, and a quick upward twist of his head, 
as if merely to look at me, results in an ugly slit in my horse’s 
shoulder. But the boar himself is now sorely stricken. Close to 
him is one of those curses of the Indian hunting countries, a 
deep ‘nullah’ or dry watercourse some twenty feet wide and ten 
feet deep, with steep sides. Into this he plunges, and when we 
reach the edge we see him creeping into the cover of a big thorn- 
bush in the bottom. We note that immediately above the bush 
the sides have toppled in and have completely blocked the ravine. 
So, moving a few yards Cown the bank, we dismount, leave our 
horses, and scramble down, spear in hand, into the bottom of the 
nullah. Then we advance shoulder to shoulder towards the bush, 
and from a distance of ten yards or so we hurl two or three clods 
into it. Presently there is a rustle, and our friend quietly sneaks 
out on the far side, trotting lamely up the nullah till he finds his 
road barred by the fallen walls. Then the ‘turns &nd faces us, his 
little eyes sparkling red with ‘rage, blood welling. and glistening 
down his shoulder, his broad mose dry and dusty, and blood and 
slime dropping from his panting jaws. His picture is photo- 
graphed on my mind, but the photograph is an instantaneous 
one ; for in a moment more his ears are pricked, his mane is on 
end, and he comes towards us at a shambling trot; at five yards 
distance he changes to a gallop, and rushes blindly at us. Our 
spears are low, there is a shock, we are both hurled back against 
the side of the ravine. Then in the cloud of dust we see the boar on 
his knees at our feet, both spears planted in his chest and shoulder. 
He essays to rise, but falls back upon his side, and one more spear- 
thrust into his heart finishes off as game a boar as ever ran. 

Well! this is not fox-hunting, but it is something that is very 
good. 

In regimental orders one evening there appeared the notice 
that the regiment was to parade, mounted, next morning at day- 
break, carrying full water-bottles and ten rounds of blank ammu- 
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nition per man ; rations to go out by cart ; and, last but not least, 
‘ officers and troop sergeant-majors may carry hog-spears in place 
of swords.’ A most unique and eventful field-day resulted. 

The jungle, a large tract of heavy grass and jhow (tamarisk) 
bush, was attacked with all military precaution and completeness. 


TOMMY ATKINS PIG-STICKING 


The regiment proceeded through it in line at half-open files; 
patrols of four officers each were posted or moved well in advance 
of the line, so that when a boar was scared by the noise of the 
approaching line, the one of these patrols nearest to him would 
ride after him and endeavour to bring him to account. 
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So successful was the operation that in a short time each of 
the parties was away after its separate boar. Still pigs were seen 
to be running away ahead of the line with no one to hunt them, 
till the colonel, who hai hitherto been directing the operations 
generally, gave the order for certain non-commissioned officers to 
take patrols of men with them and see what they could do with 
their swords against the pigs. In a short time several of such 
parties were to be seen scouring across country in full pursuit of 
the common foe. To say that they enjoyed it would in no way 
express their excitement and delight. 


They galloped here, they galloped there, 
They fought, they swore, they sweated. 


In a word, they had a glorious time, albeit when the ‘Rally’ 
sounded the bag—beyond those killed by the spear parties—was 
not a large one. Still when all was over, the horses groomed and 
fed, and the men at their dinners and free to talk, the babel in 
the bivouac was almost ludicrous, since every man at once was 
keen to tell his tale of personal adventure with the Indian piz. 
Here one was stating how his troop-mare, C 16, had turned her 
tail upon the advancing foe, and with her iron-shod heels had sent 
his front teeth rattling down his throat. And there another, a 
budding Munchausen, was relating how he stood the attack of 
‘not only one, but four bloomin’ swine, all of a go,’ and how all 
single-handed and alone he had beaten them off. It was a day 
that was talked of for months afterwards in the regiment ; and 
though this one experience can have done no more than give 
the men a momentary taste of the ecstasy of a fighting gallop, 
pig-sticking is nevertheless par excellence a soldier’s sport; it 
tests, develops, and sustains his best service qualities, and stands 
without rival as a training-school for officers ; nor is it ever likely 
to languish for want of votaries so long as boars and Britons 
continue to exist. 


SPORT IN THE NEW FOREST 


BY THE HON. GERALD LASCELLES 


GREAT public interest has been of late years aroused in the noble 
State property of New Forest. Up till the last two or three 
decades little attention had been paid to the great waste of 
90,000 acres in the south-western corner of Hants, and what care 
was bestowed thereon was given by political economists whose 
sole concern was to make the property ‘pay.’ To this line of 
thought we must attribute Acts of Parliament which led to the 
removal of those numerous herds of deer which in old days lent 
their charm to the exquisite woodland scenery, and formed the 
chief attraction of the district, then but little visited. To that 
spirit of economy also we owe the replacement of various old 
decaying woods by newer plantations, and these will, no doubt, 
in the days of our grandsons, fitly replace those ancient woods 
which are lost to ourselves by the operation of the axe, but which 
time had already laid a heavy hand upon, so that in no case 


could they have survived for many years. Old monarchs of the 


forest decay and perish, as in ordinary course they must decay 
and perish, by the hundred annually. Their young scions, that 
under better management would take their place, cannot, of 
course, make head against the hordes of cattle which stock the 
Forest, and so one grand old wood after another slowly is 
perishing. 

But apart from all question of forestry or of arboriculture, there 
is an aspect to the New Forest question far more attractive than 
that of predominating greed or conflicting legal rights—one as 
old, or older than, the Forest itself, upon which its very origin and 
existence has ever hung—one that will predominate so long as 
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English tastes and English manhood survive. It is the sporting 
interest to be found there. Had it not been for the love of sport 
that glowed in the breast of the great Conqueror, who ‘loved the 
tall deer as if he had been their father,’ no New Forest had ever 
existed for us at all. And had it not been for that same love of 
sport—handed down from Plantagenet to Tudor, from Tudor to 
Stuart, from Stuart to Guelph—the New Forest had never been 
preserved as a Royal possession, stocked well with deer, preserved 


AN OLD MONARCH 


for game, regulated as to common rights in favour of these 
matters; and, whatever Anti-Sporting Leagues or Commoners’ 
Preservation Societies may strive to preach, it is to those sporting 
instincts that we owe the existence of our great national park 
of the present day. 

Although it is some hundred years or more since the 
sovereign in person visited the New Forest for sporting purposes, 
| not half of that time has elapsed since the Royal pack regularly 
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came into the country and afforded sport to hundreds of people— 
both the regular followers of the pack, and the native denizens cf 
the forest, who had never, except upon such occasions, set eyes upon 
a hunting establishment so turned out or of such magnificence. 
Prior to those days, at least one pack of foxhounds had existed 
—since the year 1789, at any rate ; probably for scme few years 
previously—and various owners of foxhounds had been in the 
habit of bringing down their packs to hunt in the Forest, by 
permission of the Lords Warden, at different times. So compli- 
cated had become the privileges of these rival packs, that, at the 
date above mentioned, the following—probably unique—code of 


regulations was issued by the Forest authorities for the regula- 
tion of fox-hunting : 


ADVERTISEMENT 


No hounds are to be permitted to hunt in the Forest, except the 
Lord Warden’s and the Duke of Richmond’s (if he should choose to 
come), but in the month of April, viz. from the 1st to the 30th, both 
days inclusive. 

That no pack be suffered to go out more than three times in one 
week, and no hounds to be taken out on the intermediate days; and, to 
prevent confusion, it is agreed that the Lord Warden’s hounds are to 
hunt Monday, Wednesday, and Friday; Mr. Grove’s to hunt Tuesday, 
Thursday, and Saturday; and no more than two packs of hounds to be 
in the Forest at the same time. 

[It is necessary to remark that the Duke of Richmond had liberty 
from the preceding Lord Warden to bring his hounds, and this was con- 
tinued to him by the Duke of Gloucester ; he was the only person who 
had permission to use, not only the kennels and stables, but the king’s 
house likewise.] 

Then any strange pack must give way for the time, that there may 
be no more than two packs at one time. 

The earths not to be stopt till half-past four in the morning, and no 
hounds to be thrown off till five. 

The earths, during the month of April, not to be stopt but by the 
keepers or their servants. 

The keepers have orders not to suffer any fires to be lighted on the 
earths, or any person to stand on the earth to keep out the foxes. 

No tarriers to be taken out, or foxes dug, in the month of April. 


1789. A. CunnineHam. Opposite the Market-house, Southampton. 


Even in those days hunting troubles had arisen, it would 
seem; but that the sport was thriving in New Forest is incon- 
testable. So it went on, through the days of Mr. Gilbert, of 
old John Warde, and successive masters of hounds, until in 1836 
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Lord Erroll, the Master of the Buckhounds, first brought down 
the Royal pack to chase the wild red-deer of the Forest. 

This was the revival, as it may be termed, of wild-deer hunt- 
ing in that district. From the days of William Rufus to those of 


A WARRANTABLE BUCK 


the early Stuarts it had been the principal, if not the only, recog- 
nised sport of the New Forest. In later days, and when the 
firearm began to replace hound and clothyard shaft as the mode 
of killing the deer, the Forest assumed the aspect of a great 
chase or deer-park, where the deer were but half wild, and were 
rarely disturbed by hounds. The chase of the fox—not then too 
common—had replaced the early days of deer-hunting. But 
with the arrival of the Queen’s Hounds at the Queen’s House 
a new era was inaugurated. How popular it was is recorded by 
a chronicler of the day, who says that ‘On their first day of 
meeting, at Lyndhurst, at least two thousand people were present, 
including the Duke of Beaufort, Lords Cavan, Uxbridge, and 
Adolphus Fitzclarence, &c., &c., &c.’ And the orders to the staff 
of the Forest, as issued on these occasions by the Lord Warden’s 
steward, are to the following effect : ‘ All the keepers must attend 
to-morrow morning, Tuesday, 27th inst., at Bolton’s Bench, in 
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their uniform, at eleven o'clock, to attend Her Majesty’s Hounds, 
without fail. And the keepers on the Lower Side must harbour 
a stag.’ 

A royal chase indeed, with its famous Sisatinniia Mr. Charles 
Davis, at its head—its three whippers-in, its yeomen prickers, all 
in attendance on the hounds, and in waiting upon them the whole 


staff of the thirteen groom-keepers of the Forest, all in their 


uniforms of green with gold lace, their buckskin breeches and 
top-boots—the attire that then (quantum mutatus ab illo) distin- 


guished a keeper of the New Forest. Behind this posse of 


attendants the whole two thousand members of the field, headed 
by dukes and princes of the blood royal, form a procession that 


A SCENE NEAR BOLDERWOOD 


winds under the spreading oaks and fades away into an indistin- 
guishable rabble in the farther stretches of heath. A chase 
indeed for a royal forest ! 
From that time the chase of the wild deer became marked:as 
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the principal sport to which the New Forest was adapted. The 
Royal pack visited the Forest year by year, and always attracted 
crowds of sportsmen. In 1851 came the abolition of the Forest 
as a great deer-park. So far as it could be done, the herds of 
deer were killed down, and had it not been for the protection 
afforded by the manors abutting on and within the New Forest, 
wild deer might have been removed altogether from that part of 
England. As the deer got fewer and fewer in number, hounds 
became more and more necessary to take them, and private packs 
soon supplied the place of the Queen’s Hounds, which, after 1852, 
visited the Forest no more. But the sport had taken deep root, 
and there was at one time quite a competition among masters of 
harriers and those who wished to form a deerhound pack which 
should hunt this piece of country. By degrees all this cooled 
down, and eventuated in the establishment of one subscription 
pack of well-bred hounds, entered solely to deer, the property 
of residents in the country. 

A day with this pack is a lesson as well as a pleasure to the 
enthusiastic foxhunter. Those who are most keen and most 
capable of showing sport with their own hounds will become the 
most eager learners here, and will very soon master the craft. A 
fine morning in a wet April, not too hot, is a. favourable time to 
choose for an essay at the science of deer-hunting. It is very 
far from being the simple sport that fox-hunting is, though that, 
indeed, is not a pursuit in which the fool can excel. There is no 
casting of hounds into covert to find the quarry for themselves. On 
the contrary, that quarry has not only to be found, but carefully 
selected, ere the full pack can play its part. The first character 
to appear is the harbourer—and this in the New Forest, nowa- 
days as of yore, is one of those Crown keepers who were ordered to 
‘attend on Her Majesty’s hounds,’ not, indeed, as in old times, 
‘in his uniform,’ for that is a panoply long since abolished by a 
parsimonious Treasury, but clad in those unpretending and eco- 
nomically patched garments in which the rural keeper finds a 
scanty protection from the elements. On his morning’s work, 
and the information he brings, however, hangs the day’s sport, 
and five minutes of anxious colloquy with the harbourers tells the 
master whether he has a fair chance of pleasing with a well- 
managed woodland chase the huge field that on such a morning 
has congregated to honour, or, it may be, to plague, him, or 
whether the whole day is reduced to a mere chance, to guess- 
work; or, for the want of some happy fluke, to utter failure. 
To the foxhunter these cares are unknown; he can draw merrily 
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on, all day, and at any moment a fox—huntable, of course—may 
jump up. But the deerhunter, without accurate information, is 
like a pilot in charge of an ocean liner devoid of a compass. 
Draw, indeed, he may, in the haunts of deer, and that with the 
certainty of finding, not one quarry, but enough to split his pack 
into five or six sections, still without the chance of moving one 
such deer as the laws of venery and good sportsmanship will 
allow him to hunt. But to-day there is sound intelligence. No 
jealous fog has shrouded the morning hours in a mist which the 
human eye could not penetrate. A small herd of deer, amongst 
which is at the least one that the most fastidious sportsman will 
allow to be a ‘ warrantable’ buck, has been marked in the smaller 
hours of the morning. It is a long time ago, as hunting measure- 
ments go, but to the spot where they were last seen do we repair. 
The pack is in leash, held by three or four men on foot ; but at the 
huntsman’s heels are two couples of his best hounds—those whose 
nose he can rely upon, whose tongue he can hear wherever they 
are, and whose docility is such that the moment he, or anyone 
they know, gets to their heads, they can be stopped at any junc- 
ture favourable for the beginning of the chase with the full pack. 

At the spot where the deer were seen at six o'clock A.M. 
these hounds are laid on at high noon. They are all well- 
bred foxhounds, mostly drafts, before entry, from first-class 
kennels, with perhaps a home-bred hound. But they take up the 
cold scent and pick it out with determination, and with resonant 
tongue, like bloodhounds on the line of a criminal, just as if they 
had no other vocation in life, and drive and dash had no part in 
their breeding. Nothing astonishes the foxhunter from the Mid- 
lands so much as to see hounds of this stamp, with whose 
pedigrees he is as familiar as his own, occupying themselves 
with so delicate or difficult a task, so foreign to that which is day 
by day set to their cousins or brothers in the chase of the fox. 
No doubt the problem was solved by the dictum of one of the 
greatest living authorities on the modern foxhound, who, watching 
the tufters work out the line, displaying in every wave of their 
sterns their absolute conviction that patience would result in the 
rousing of the deer, said, ‘I shall always maintain that “nose” 
in reality means “ intelligence.”’ So, in this case patience and 
intelligence lead us from cold work to a merry cry—from a merry 
cry to a peal as of bells, as the tufters burst into a thicket on to the 
very backs of five bucks lying snug. There for a moment is con- 
fusion ; the hounds and deer divide, and give us an object-lesson 
of what might have resulted if the pack had been used instead of 
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two couples of tufters. They would have been split into four 
sections, at the least, for the rest of the day! However, the hunts- 
man and whip follow, and stop one couple running three small deer, 
which they alarm and drive far enough to keep them out of our 
way for the present. A third hound is promptly stopped as he 
settles to the line of the best of the deer, which like a crafty old 
hand tries to slip away by himself, and the fourth hound is fol- 
lowed and stopped while running a five-year-old buck that would 
do very well for want of a better. So far it has been a simple 
and an expeditious tuft. It would be no uncommon experience 
if each of these five deer had been hunted in turn, and, as each 
was found to be too small to lay the pack on to, for the huntsman 
to return to the original spot and with patience work out the line 


THE QUEEN’S HOUSE, LYNDHURST 


till the one deer he desired to hunt—the oldest, the finest, and of 
course the craftiest and most difficult to find—was roused in front 
of him. 

But now the pack is brought up, and in another moment 
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laid on to the line of the old buck. There is no pottering now— 
no picking out of a cold line. You must sit down to gallop on 
the grassy track through the trees—duck your head as you dive 
through the thicket to get out on to the heathery plain—pick 
your way, while you thank your stars for good hands and a 
powerful bridle, along the narrow track that leads across the 
treacherous bog sloping down to the lovely little picturesque 
stream that winds through the little valley, overhung by the 
great wood in which you spent your morning tufting; and as the 
good horse strides over it you may hear the groans and struggles 
of those who, less careful and wary than yourself (your inmost 
conceit says less skilful, but you dare not repeat it aloud), have 
been entrapped by the dangers you have successfully evaded, and 
will have to flounder for many a minute in the fetid morass. 

You may sit down to ride over a wide expanse of brown 
heather dotted with the white forms of the hounds, fleeting like 
ghosts. Now you have time to think how far they will race ere 
you can get a pull at the steed that is even now in ground where 
the hound can fairly outstrip the horse doing his very best. 
Well, it has been written that all runs are alike: ‘found—checked— 
killed ’—that is to say, all good ones. Let us hope that you are 
in for such an one; but you will not handle that deer till hounds 
have run nearer to the close of the second hour than the first— 
till you have seen a mile or two of exquisite hound-work where 
they run down the little river, here checking where he swam, 
here driving across the bends, and anon turning from the stream, 
with a drive and a whimper, where he made his last effort over 
the open plain. A happy result and a joyous ride home to you 
all, tired but cheerful ; and may many and many such a fine piece 
of woodcraft and such a beautiful woodland chase be seen by 
those who care to visit our great national park for the sport that 
is free to all; where all can hunt over the land that, in right of 
the Crown, every Englishman now has a share in. 

A royal forest and a royal chase, without doubt; but that 
does not exhaust our resources in the great State sporting ground. 
Many and many a good day’s sport do the foxhounds enjoy in 
this wild country. The hunting is of course peculiar. To lovers 
of hounds it commends itself highly, save for the fact that while 
there is the most beautiful hound-work to be witnessed, you 
cannot really see what hounds are doing in the huge coverts, and 
especially during cub-hunting, when the fern is still in its prime, 
and when you would most of all wish to see what every individual 
hound is about. Yet on one of those good scenting days that in 
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the pursuit of the fox come, like angels’ visits, few and far between, 
when the line is over the open heath, a run with the foxhounds 
is as good as anything that can be obtained in the Forest, and 
rivals the best days with the deerhounds. It is a sport less 


trying to man, horse, or hound than the chase of the deer, 
though it cannot, of course, be compared with foxhunting in more 
open and suitable countries ; yet it is one that any man of sporting 
tastes may enjoy, and enjoy, too, on infinitely less money than 
would enable him to take the field with a more fashionable pack. 
For those who eschew horse exercise, and yet love the cry of 
the hound and the twang of the horn, there is many a good day 
to be had in the Forest if they will but leave their beds betimes, 
and follow Mr. Collier and his otter-hounds along the Forest 
streams, through the bog myrtle and the yellow iris, past the 
great tussocks of Osmunda regalis ; here scaring the half-fledged 
brood of teal adown the deeper reaches of the brown river; 
there driving the turquoise kingfisher from his haunt till he circles 
around our heads to seek in the direction of tidal waters a less 
troubled fishing ground. Let us follow, I say, panting and per- 
spiring, yet admiring withal that wealth of beauty that is spread 
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out for our enjoyment, till we hear the deep boom of the ‘mark’ 
at some strong bolt, and the roar of the pack as the otter first 
moves from his fortalice, and the great sturdy hounds begin to 
‘hunt the water’ with every tongue chiming, while the crafty 
patriarch of the pack slips down to the lower ‘stickle’ on 
which by that manceuvre he has gripped many an otter in like 
streams. Ah! but tothe man who loves the hound and the hunt, 
apart altogether from the buying and selling of horses, from the 
pleasant gathering at Peterborough hound show—apart, too, from 
the cheerful coffee-housing and circulation of information (who 
said gossip ?) which the more fashionable chase brings in its train 
—to that man there is real genuine enjoyment in such a hunt as 
this in the New Forest streams. From the first deep note on the 
trail, through all the twistings and turnings of the long night’s 
working of the wily animal up to the last bitter struggle, 
all is enjoyment to the sportsman—doubly so to the poor man 
who has to rely on good sole-leather and his own stout heart to 
follow the chase which in its higher flights is out of his reach to 
attempt. 

Yet not every sportsman is wholly given over to hound and 
horn. There are many to whom the gun is yet dearer, and 
September 1 is the most anxiously anticipated day of the year. 
For many such the New Forest is indeed a happy hunting-ground. 
A license of 20/. cost makes him free of all of the great domain 
that is not actually within fence for the growth of timber, and 
this is only reserved in order that there may be some sanctuary 
for the game that would otherwise be shot down all too closely. 
Over the larger area he may take his choice according to his in- 
clination and his kennel. He can find, day after day, bogs which 
the snipe in suitable weather has made his haunt, and if an expert 
at the sport, his game book at the season’s end will probably 
record an entry well into the second hundred, if not the third. 
If spaniels are his favourites, there are hundreds of acres of furze 
brakes full of rabbits in which he may work his little companions 
to their fullest capacity and test his own qualities of quick shooting 
as highly as possible; or, further, there is at his disposal an un- 
limited area of open plantation, of glorious old wood full of holly 
undergrowth, where he may flush the woodcock from his setter’s 
point, or unravel the windings of the running cock pheasant from 
holly brake to alder moor, from bramble thicket to open heath, 
till at last, after, it may be, thirty minutes of patient, perspiring, 
palpitating pursuit, the great glorious bird whirrs up in front of 
the dog that has so tenaciously stuck to his line, despite every 
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cunning device to foil him, and has at last brought him within 
the power of his master. © 

Let those who will delight in their skill as they wait at the 
corner of the turnip field and bring down brace after brace of 
driven partridges, or, again, stand at the corner of some hanging 
covert and ‘reach out of the sky’ one rocketer after another. I 
envy indeed their accuracy. I appreciate their fine sportsmanship, 
but I would not change places with any one of them when, 
having drawn steadily up to a woodcock in some such exquisite 
scene as, say, Mark Ash or Matley Wood, after a steady point I 
have wiped him down, so that the old setter who has found him 
so cleverly may have the satisfaction of retrieving him, as he loves 
to do; and as he trots up with the cock in his mouth and his 
beautifully feathered stern waving, do you think there is any 


FLUSHING A WOODCOCK 


retriever in all Norfolk that he would change places with, even 
though the Norfolk hero retrieve ten head for every one that he 
can find? 

Sport of this kind was what our ancestors loved when the 
country was wilder and the system practicable in the strong 
stubbles and straggling hedgerows of every county. Most of 
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us have, as we think, gone ahead of this class of shooting. We 
kill more game, we provide more amusement for our friends, 

most of whom come out at eleven o’clock, and expect the second 
post and many telegrams to be sent out to them with a capital 
luncheon, intending to be home two hours before the post leaves, 
to transact I know not what amount of business, after having in 
the few hours they can spare for sport killed as much game per 
gun as their fathers would have allowed for the whole day’s sport. 
This is merely the outcome of the times in which we live. The 
whole method is altered; the skill brought to bear upon such 
matters is hugely increased, and who shall cast a stone at the 
different systems ? 

But there is one thing which the modern sportsman, with 
all his craft, his forethought, and appliances cannot do—he 
cannot produce more than twenty-four hours out of each day ; 
and when the hours that are absolutely requisite for sleep, for 
eating and drinking—these not a few, for eating and drinking 
have also been reduced to a science in these fin-de-siécle days— 
for business and gambling, are deducted from the twenty-four, the 
balance left for sport is so small that the modern sportsman has 
time, indeed, to Kill his game in a style so finished that his ancestor 
can never have dreamed that such perfection could be reached, 
but he has not time to find it, to seek it in its haunts, to drive 
it thence to covert, where it can be approached and finally killed, 
These, the most important portions of the programme, are but too 
often carried out by underlings on great shootings, and the part 
the sportsman plays is confined to discharging his gun with what 
accuracy he can command at certain quarry to which he is, at 
intervals, presented by the head-keeper, knowing himself nothing 
of whence it comes, how it got there, or whither it is to be driven. 
To many men this is satisfactory, but not by any means to all. 
Many of us like to know from what stubbles the birds are brought, 
what is to be the programme for the day, how the birds are to be 
worked, and so. on. To be marched solemnly from one turnip 
field to another to shoot game which has been driven into them 
by an independent party of men, without any regard to what we 
have left behind us, or to the set of the wind or lay of the land, is 
capital fun, no doubt, if there are lots of birds, but it is not much 
sport to us, though it may be so to the crafty head-keeper and 
his myrmidons. All the glory of the field-day lies with them; 
we are only the heavy artillery to be brought into action at the 
general’s pleasure ; but how many of us would like to have had 
our fling at that fine show of birds we saw in the first field or two, 
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and by working them all day to have pitted our craft against 
theirs, and taken success or failure as it came? It is this class of 
sport that can be found to perfection, though on a small scale, in 
the New Forest, and, for myself, I say that the shooting is but 
the smallest part of it. I would rather go with my dogs and a 
stick, and let my friend bear the gun, if I can but succeed in 
giving him a fair day’s sport, than carry the gun myself in one of 
the made-up days of a fashionable manor, though the game killed 
will of course outweigh an hundredfold that realised in the smaller 
campaign. 

But here we have old-fashioned sport, in great abundance, too ; 
here, above all, we have cheap sport. It is as it should be that 
in the great State domain the poorer taxpayers can, if they wish 
it, obtain at a small price a great ratige within which to enjoy 
themselves. We are not all mere holiday-makers, we payers of 
income-tax, of poor-rates, of all the charges, direct and indirect, 
imperial and parochial, which are ever with us. If our beer and our 
’baccy are to be enhanced in price for the maintenance of our great 
national exchequer, why, then, let there be a cheap national sport- 
ing ground, among other advantages, to be enjoyed at a reasonable 
price by those of us who want it. Here, out of our great State — 
possessions, we have the very thing.. The New Forest has been 
for generations, and may be for many more, the ‘ Poor Sports- 
man’s Paradise.’ 

That it is governed by many a strict regulation is in the 
interest of all. Were there none such, a few active and un- 
scrupulous persons would in a season or two so reap the crop that 
there would not even be seed sufficient left to maintain it. Yet, 
taken from the point of view of a National, as in former years a 
Royal, sporting ground—of an ‘open space’ wider in extent and 
more lovely than any other which the nation possesses—where 
the tired artisan may drink his fill of the peace and the beauty of 
Nature at her best; where the artist may revel in one subject 
after another for his brush, and where each and all can by the 
wear and tear of a little sole-leather have elbow-room for their 
individual enjoyment without interfering the one with the other, 
the New Forest has a claim to be maintained as the great 
national park and preserve which cannot be gainsaid. In one 
form or another this claim has been fully recognised of recent 
years—somewhat hysterically perhaps at times, when a baseless 
ery of the ‘ New Forest in danger’ is raised, somewhat foolishly 
when the true origin of the cry has not been recognised. Yet 
upon the whole the instinct of Parliament and of the country has 
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been true to the doctrine that this great possession is to be 
preserved unimpaired, though doctors may differ, and will ever 
differ, as to the wisest mode of doing so. Let, then, the country 
take heed. A new, and in most quarters unsuspected, danger 
menaces the New Forest far greater than any which has ever 
threatened it before. Its foes are ‘of its own household’ now. 
In former years the so-called ‘ dangers’ were simply those caused 
by the varying modes of management prescribed by Parliament 


and carried out by the servants of the public; whatever the policy 
might be, whatever the method, it could be, and was, altered in 
a session by the action of Parliament. If at one time it was found 
that all the woods of the Forest were rapidly decaying, and that no 
provision was being made for future generations, and, at another, 
that the Forest was being over-planted, and in danger of becoming 
one vast timber farm, Acts of Parliament at once remedied the 
matter, and, whether they were judiciously worded or not, the 
immediate trouble was set at rest, till occasion might arise for 
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further action on the part of the Parliament to set right the 
defects of the last enactment. Through all this the nation, in 
right of the Crown or the State, has never lost its hold on its 
property, though it has altered the system of management. Let 
it take care that it does not now do so. The struggle is not, and 
indeed never could be, between the nation and its own servants, 
who could be controlled at the public will. It is between the 
private landowners, who possess rights over the Forest and the 
State itself. There is, and there always has been, abundant room 
for the exercise of these rights of common—of pasture, turbary, 
and the like. The fair wse of them need interfere with the enjoy- 
ment of no one. It is the modern abuse of them that is like to 
put an end to all public property in the Forest, and to hand over 
this vast possession to become a source of money-making to 
a comparatively few large landowners, in whose hands are the 
rights of common to be leased out at a profit to a larger number 
of smaller occupiers. These smaller holders, their cattle and 
their ponies, need form no source of danger to the public. But 
when the principle is sought to be set up that in strict legality 
those rights are so important, so paramount to all others, that 
nothing may be done which can by any possibility injure one 
single blade of grass which a cow might possibly eat—when the 
representatives of the commoners spend hundreds of pounds to 
contest the point whether the Crown, the owner of the soil, may 
cart its own timber across its own land, or may convert it there, 
leaving the sawdust on the spot, the interest of the public 
becomes seriously affected. It is pretty obvious that if the Crown 
itself may not cart its own timber across its own soil, the public, 
acting in right of the State, may not drive a dog-cart bearing their 
own persons across it. If the making of nine holes to play golf 
is a trespass against the commoner, when done with the sanction 
of the Crown, who shall authorise the making of a fire to boil the 
kettle for a picnic tea? Obviously afew inches of the sacred turf 
must be destroyed in each case, and there is no commoner or body 
of commoners who can legally give assent to the sacrifice! It is 
the old argument so successfully employed by Portia in the 
leading case of Shylock v. Antonio. The Forest, the soil, the turf, 
is the State’s, and hence the public’s. ‘The law allows it and thé 
court awards it’; but not one blade of grass is to be touched, or 
a sod of turf to be disturbed, even by its owner! At this rate no 
member of the public will ere long be allowed to walk across the 
Forest in hobnailed shoes without the gracious consent of the 
Court of Verderers, who are responsible to no one, and over whom 
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the public have no control. Even if this consent were given, it is 
binding on no one, and could be repudiated by any commoner who 
chose to assert that his individual right was paramount to that of 
the public at large. Let, then, the nation look to it. Much has 
been given up in the way of national revenue in order to preserve 
the New Forest as a national possession rather than a profit- 
making timber-farm. It never was intended that the whole 
national interest should be ousted in order to increase the 
profits of the local landowners and commoners. 
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ASCOT REMINISCENCES 


BY THE EARL OF SUFFOLK AND BERKSHIRE 


Most turfites, I imagine, though they may discreetly refrain from 
boring their young friends with praises of times past, believe, in 
their secret souls, that the racing which took place during the 
consulship of Plancus was superior to any that can be witnessed 
nowadays. It seems to them that there was more go and fun in 
the game then than now. Perhaps there was; though we should 
all be dreadfully disconcerted if we had to revert to the arrange- 
ments for our discomfort which we endured gladly some thirty 
years ago. The hardy veteran who declares that he would like to 
see Newmarket as it used to be, when on horseback we defied the 
elements, and, blow high or low, spent the live-long day in making 
those expensive trips between the ring and the ropes—rails there 
were none—would die of pneumonia after his first repetition of 
that experience ; while our gilded youth, though there is no reason 
to suppose that they are a whit more effeminate than their pre- 
decessors of a generation ago, have been so accustomed to the 
comforts and luxuries of club stands that they simply would not 
go to Newmarket at all were racing conducted there at present 
as under the old régime. The impostor who, standing with large 
elbow-room on the Club lawn at Epsom, declares that he regrets 
the disappearance of the ‘dear old Admiral’s stand,’ though he 
does not believe what he says, deserves to be relegated back to 
that most inconvenient of boxes where, packed like sardines, we 
knocked off each other’s hats in our efforts to get a glimpse of the 
Derby. It must be confessed, however, that if one could struggle 
to the front, it was not a bad place to bet from, with the Ring still 
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more uncomfortably penned beneath us ; though, with all their 
disadvantages, they gallantly held their own, and most of ours, 
then as now. Except in the value of the stakes, which has gone 
on continually increasing without, be it remarked, attracting larger 
fields than in the old days, Ascot has perhaps remained more 
nearly what it was in the early sixties than any other of the 
famous courses in England. Some alterations and improvements 
have of course been made—notably the widening of the course 
under Lord Coventry’s tenure of the Buckhound office —but practi- 
cally the place is much the same that it was forty years ago. It is 
as impossible as ever to see a race from the Royal Enclosure (unless 
you happen to be a member of the Jockey Club), though the entrée 
to that crowded sanctuary is arrogantly claimed as a right by a 
thousand people where a hundred formerly pleaded modestly for 
the privilege. Even the Spagnoletti telegraph board, once considered 
a marvel of ingenuity, still rears its head unchallenged by more 
recent inventions, and, in the eyes of the Press, supersedes that 
imaginary ‘distance’ where horses ‘ compound,’ ‘ hang out signals 
of distress,’ ‘have “ paid”’ put to their accounts,’ and generally, like 
miserable sinners, leave undone the things which they ought to 
have done. 

‘It would be an absolute impossibility now to walk a child’s 
pony round the Royal Enclosure, thronged as it is in these 
= though the Cup horses used always to parade there; but 
this custom has been distinctly 
more honoured in the breach 
than in the observance. Race- 
horses are out of place on a 
lawn or in a flower-garden, and 
it is a nuisance to have to 
keep one’s weather-eye open 
for savage stallions. Fancy 
Despair amongst the parasols 
in the enclosures: he was 
dangerous enough in the Pad- 
dock ; it was almost a miracle 
that he never did anyone a 
mischief. 

Of the very many Ascot meetings which I have seen, those of 
1860 and 1861 somehow always impressed themselves on my 
memory as of the best and cheeriest, though a retrospect of the 
‘Calendar’ does not afford any particular reason for this preference. 
The former was the year in which Rupee, having bolted in the 
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Queen’s Vase and won a biennial the following day, was sold 
‘by her owner, Mr. Blake, who raced under the name of Mr. 
Hamilton, to Lord Stamford, for 2,000/., then considered a big 
price; and she won the Cup very easily. The Stakes brought out 
a field of sixteen, nearly all good handicap horses, and was won 
by Lord Strathmore’s Mouravieff, one of a small lot he had just 
purchased from Mr. Bowes. The Lord of Glamis was by no 
means wont to conceal his emotions, and his piercing ‘ who-whoop’ 
rang over the Heath as Aldcroft, with one of his deadliest rushes, 
landed the race by a’ head from Mr. Payne’s Conscript, the 
favourite. Wild with excitement, to the weighing-room rushed 
the noble earl, his joy forming a strange contrast to the woe- 
begone appearance of the ‘Gruncher’ Greville and the sedate 
demeanour of George Payne. He had had a heavy blow and sore 
discouragement, but his spirits were always above proof, and the 
twinkle in his eye, as he gazed on his lachrymose confederate, 
showed how that worthy’s abject discomfiture was having its usual 
tonic effect. 

Sixteen starters for the Stakes, almost without exception ap- 
proved stayers! Yet so benighted were we, that only an hour before 
we had seen without disapproval—nay, some of us had even betted 
on—a half-mile race for 100/., for which twenty-nine horses had 
turned out. We ought to have been ashamed of ourselves, and the 
Plate ought, according to received dogma, to have been won by one 
of those four-furlong pigeon-catchers, whose existence, men say, is 
the blight of the British turf. Perversely enough, neither of these 
things happened. The winner was Captain Little’s well-known 
horse General Hess, who could get a mile and a bit over on 
occasion, as could Lord Chesterfield’s Baron Munchausen, Lord 
W. Poulett’s Speculation, and Mr. Ingham’s Predictor, who were 
second, third, and fourth. Yet if there is sense or virtue in 
modern legislation, these four should have been unplaced to some 
pigeon-catcher. 

The Hunt Cup on the following day brought out a field of 
twenty-seven, two fewer than for the above-mentioned sprint 
race, yet did we not mourn or write letters to the newspapers 
showing how, but for the twopenny-halfpenny fly handicap, we 
might have seen forty runners at the post for the bigger event. 
Contentedly, even callously, we took the goods the gods provided, 
and, as usual, backed everything but the winner—Crater—who 
started at 25 to 1, as did Cheesecake, who was second, and whose 
success would have landed a sweet little coup for her owner, 
Captain Christie, a leading patron of Wadlow’s stable, which 
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had a happy knack of bringing off surprises for the public. 
What wonder, with such a master of turf strategy as the gallant 
Captain in the council chamber of disciples and confederates both 
wealthy and wise, keeping the boxes full of the best blood in 
England ! 

That year, and for several others, I think there were three 
classes of the Wokingham, an extra, and a first and second class ; 
an arrangement which would no doubt still meet with Mr. Arthur 
Coventry’s approval, the total amount of added money being 
1007.—50I. each to first and second class—while the competitors 
for the extra were left to run for their own fivers. Even then, 
something etter than this was expected at Ascot, so the quality 
of the runners was for the most part very moderate, the only dis- 
tinguished performer being Baron Rothschild’s celebrated old 
horse Mentmore, who, in the second class carrying 9 st. 7 lb., was 
just beaten a head by Horace, 7 st. 12 lb., a very useful plater 
belonging to Mr. Hargreaves. 

In those days of parsimonious management, selling races were 
by no means considered beneath the dignity of Ascot ; there were at 
least two on each day’s card, and I never saw much heavier plunging 
than in a 50/. plate on the Friday, won by Romeo over the Cup 
course, beating three most moderate opponents. Lord Courtenay, 
the owner of the winner, was notorious for the pluck with which 
he supported his animals, then trained by T. Hughes at Epsom, . 
and on this occasion he fairly surpassed himself in the extent of - 
his investments ; the fact that such weight of metal did not make 
his old gelding first favourite is sufficient proof of the extent of 
speculation in that small field. Romeo, one of the gamest horses 
that was ever saddled, fairly wore down Mr. Byrne’s Desmond—. 
won by three lengths—and was then claimed by Mr. Byore, whose 
heart, however, melted at the sight of David Hughes the jockey’s 
tears (why is it that a jockey can always weep at a moment's 
notice ?) over the prospect of losing the very prop and mainstay 
of the stable. So Romeo was restored to his sorrowing friends, 
who, we may hope, did not seriously intend starting him for the 
very next race, another selling plate, once round and a distance, 
though the ‘Calendar’ says, ‘D. Hughes weighed for Romeo, 
aged, 9 st. 2 lb., but did not get to the post in time to start.’ 

Of the two-year-olds which ran at the meeting, the’ most 
notable were Lord Stamford’s Diophantus and Mr. Saxon’s 
Brown Duchess. The former never was a really good one, 
though he did win the Two Thousand, after being tried a long 
way behind Imaus, and was, of course, backed for the Derby, 
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where he ran third. He was probably touched in his wind, at 


least so said ‘ Rhyming Richard,’ when, in his poetical prophecy 
for Bell’s Life, he perpetrated on the subject a pun almost too 
execrable even for burlesque : 


Diophantus, rumour saith, 
Is rather short of breath.’ 
A disease we all are like to die-of-aint-us, 
Mr. Bell? 


Brown Duchess, on the other hand, who won the New Stakes 
and the Oaks the following year, was a clinking good mare—far 
too good to be the property of such a creature as Saxon. Mr. 
W. G. Craven declares to this day that he never saw two horses 
go better to hounds over the Lambourne Downs than did Brown 
Duchess and Big Ben, then just three years old, ridden by Luke 
Snowden and J. Grimshaw, on one occasion when the chase 
sweeping across the gallop tempted them to give the young ones 
a change in their routine of exercise. It is needless to say that 
Saxon was not out that morning. 

No doubt the feature of the Ascot of 1861 was the victory of 
Thormanby in the Gold Cup. He had bitterly disappointed his 
admirers at Doncaster, both in the Leger and Cup. Most people 
said he could not stay, though many, after the manner of losers, 
swore that there had been something wrong. Mr. Merry had 
unfortunately been talked into a doubt whether his horse had 
had fair play. He put up Fordham in the Cup, only to be again 
beaten ; an estrangement took place with his favourite and most 
successful jockey, Custance; and an uncomfortable all round 
situation resulted. Now, however, matters had been smoothed 
over: Custance was once more ‘the boy in yellow,’ and the 
issue of this race was finally to decide Thormanby’s claim 
to staying powers—in which, be it remarked, his owner’s con- 
fidence had never been for a moment shaken, he always 
maintaining that, whatever the cause of defeat in the North, 
it was not attributable to want of stamina. The chestnut 
had already won the Claret Stakes D.I.; but his victory over 
that severe course, gained though it was by thirty lengths, was 
not conclusive of the staying question, since, of his two oppo- 
nents, Umpire and Thunderbolt, the former was a miler and the 
latter preferred something short of that distance. But for the 
Ascot Cup were saddled foemen worthy of each other. Fairwater, 
Parmesan, St. Albans, Royallieu, and Dulcibella are names 
which live in history by reason of staunchness. Fairwater had 
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that year run a good third in the Oaks; Parmesan had won the 
Metropolitan at Epsom, and Her Majesty’s Vase on the Ascot 
Tuesday; Dulcibella had spreadeagled her field in the Cesare- 
witch ; while had not St. Albans defeated Thormanby on the 
Town Moor ?—aye, and would do it again even more decisively 
on the Royal Heath, so soothly swore the cunning men of 
Manton. The betting opened at about 6 to 4 against Thormanby, 
but he was soon brought to even money. No pusillanimous 
backer was his owner when he fancied one, and he had a host of 
followers, some of whom, if not as rich, were at least as un- 
daunted ; amongst them, Colonel Ousely Higgins, a wary yet 
withal dashing speculator, to whom short prices gave confidence. 
‘I hate your 100 to 15 chances,’ he was wont to say; ‘ give me 
5 to 4, or even money.’ So the market just suited him. In those 
days he was one of Mr. Merry’s most intimate friends, an alliance 
which was to be abruptly severed on the day when Lioness won 
the Cesarewitch ; and the Colonel, deeming that he had been ‘ put 
away, proposed, more Hibernico, that the ironmaster’s blood 
should atone in single combat for the alleged treachery. This 
offer was not accepted in the spirit in which it was made, and 
Colonel Hibbert, bearer of the cartel, was fain to content himself 
with the curt answer, ‘ Declined with thanks.’ We never clearly 
ascertained how many victims had fallen to the Colonel’s pistol 
before he quitted his native island, but the score was reputed to be. 
a good one. It was often pointed out to him that such ordeals - 
of battle must necessarily be unequal, as his spare frame afforded 
no more mark than the edge of a penknife. This, however, by 
the way. To return to the Cup. St. Albans was second favourite 
at 5 to 2, of which there was no lack of takers, and Fairwater 
was the outsider of the party at 12 to 1. The details of the race 
I do not remember, but know that when Custance brought up his 
horse at the turn out of the Old Mile, it was all over but the 
shouting (on the part of backers). Never for an instant arose 
that terrible roar from the ring which announces the favourite in 
trouble, and Thormanby won as he pleased by two lengths; Fair- 
water second, Parmesan third. St. Albans, I think, broke down ; 
it was, at any rate, his last race, and he soon after took up his 
abode at the Royal paddocks. 

As, in addition to the Cup, Mr. Merry carried off a couple of 
plates with The Knave, and the Queen’s Stand Plate with Buck- 
stone, he must have had a fairly good meeting, for they were well 
backed. If I may be pardoned a slight digression, a personal 
recollection of Buckstone may serve as a warning to amateur 
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bookmakers. I tried my ’prentice hand at a book for the next 
year’s Derby, and after a time, finding that the laying business 
did not progress as briskly as I had expected, thought I would 
mix it a bit, and infuse a little life into the matter by backing ; 
and this I did with such success that on making up my volume 
the morning of the race I found it worked out to my having laid 
30 to 1 on Buckstone. I cannot understand how such a feat was 
accomplished, but so it was. Buckstone ran third to Caractacus 
and The Marquis, and I finally retired from the ranks of the 
pencillers. 

Lord Portsmouth won the Hunt Cup of 1861 with Buccaneer, 
8 st. 7 lb., in a canter, beating thirty-one others. He had won the 
Trial Stakes on the first day, and must have been a long way the 
best horse Lord Portsmouth ever possessed. When sold to go to 
Austria, there arose from the Press the exceeding bitter cry that 
we were letting the foreigners take all our best blood, &c. &c. 
We have heard it often since, and, luckily for us, are likely to hear 
it again and again. All nations that on earth do dwell still flock 
to our sales, very much to our advantage ; and though the off- 
spring of our expatriated sires do occasionally invade us and score 
a triumph, we can yet hold our own fairly against all comers. 

Mr. Ten Broeck, the owner of Optimist, who won the Stakes 
that year, carrying 7 st. 13 1b. (areal Manton outsider was second), 
was one of the most singular men who have ever come over 
to England on racing intent. Except that he was a Southerner, 
nobody knew anything about him or his antecedents, though there 
were plenty of wondrous tales in circulation. He had been a hell- 
keeper, a slavedealer, a ‘ sportsman ’—which in the American lan- 
guage is not a complimentary term—c. &c. Everybody was sure, 
for many years at least, that he was the sharpest of the sharp on 
the turf; at the card-table also, said a certain number whose 
word carried weight, though they could give no reason for their 
suspicions. I knew him well, and liked him much—a real quaint 
Yankee, and, I believe, perfectly straight, though perhaps as great 
a flat as ever went on to a racecourse. He brought over some 
good horses from America: Prioress, who won the Cesarewitch 
in 1857; Starke, Optimist, both stayers; Satellite and Umpire, 
who excelled at a mile; and possibly he won some money with 
them. He was very reticent about his stable—artfully so, said the 
world. My own private belief is that he knew little or nothing 
about his animals; that he almost always backed them heavily, 
and when they won owned to the soft impeachment ; if they were 
beaten, he adopted an air of wisdom, and allowed it to be supposed 
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that he did not fool his money away. As for his card-playing, I 
suspect that if Fox, the cashier of the old Turf Club in Arlington 
Street, had published his accounts, it would have been found that 
Ten Broeck’s balance was considerably on the wrong side. Any- 
how, he was eventually obliged to return to America from lack of 
means. Nothing else would have induced him to do so, for he 
thoroughly appreciated English life. ‘You don’t know how well 
you are off here or how comfortable, having everything you want 
in a box,’ he once said to me. After an absence of some years, 
he reappeared on the scene with a new wife, a child, and, apparently, 
a considerable command of ready money, together with a couple of 
bullet holes in his head. These latter, I understood, he acquired 
during a difference of opinion with a neighbour at a railway station ; 
but the explanation was very hazy, as well it might be, since the 
remedies he adopted were Bourbon whisky and tobacco in his 
verandah during the whole of the following night, and he seemed 
surprised that his head was neither as clear nor as comfortable in 
the morning as he could have wished. He had but few horses 
during his second visit to this country, and nothing of note, but 
betted as persistently as before, end with still less judgment. One 
ringman, at any rate, could tell some stories thereanent, and of the 
lots Ten Broeck used to pick, 50/. a time, for each handicap during 
the day at Newmarket. Naturally the end was ‘the same as usual,’ 
and he once more and finally retired to America. He died, a very 
old man, about two years ago at his house on the western slopes 
of the Rockies, shortly after he had written to me to say it was 
a place where a man might live for ever. Few of the present 
generation have ever heard of the flying Nutbush, who won the 
second-class Wokingham with 7 st. 7 lb., yet she was the most 
celebrated mare of her day over short cuts. At two years old she 
was invincible ; no weight would stop her in Nurseries. Unlike 
most of the very speedy fillies she did not deteriorate at three years, 
and she was certainly not kept to look at, for she ran in nineteen 
and won ten races at that age. Her last win that year was at 
Newmarket, carrying 10 st. 4 lb. on the last half of the Ab.M., 
beating eight pretty sharp opponents, to whom she was giving 
from 22 lb. to 3st. For the time she must have been a fortune 
to her owner, Captain Hawksley, formerly of the 2nd Life Guards, 
who lived a not very dignified life at the Dell or Dingle, or some 
such named place, close to the Heath. He used to say that he 
and Joe Dawson were the only two men in England who really 
understood how to try a two-year-old. No doubt he was a shrewd, 
keen judge, up to every move in the game, and as a stable manager 
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might have enriched both himself and his employer, Mr. F. Pryor. 
He failed to retain the latter’s confidence and a very lucrative 
post. Then the deep waters closed over him, the: turf knew 
him no more ; and, like many others, he who had had the handling 
of immense sums of money died almost a pauper. 

Quite a remarkable circumstance in connection with this 
meeting was the fact that Sir Joseph Hawley did not win a 
single race, though he ran two or three horses, none of them of 
high class. Pace Mr. Hawke, of Anti-Gambling League fame, 
Sir Joseph was apt to feel cross and lonely if he was long on a 
racecourse without having a bet, and, as he never invested on any 
but his own horses, he usually took care that his colours should 
see daylight whenever he himself went a-racing, and should be 
supported in no half-hearted manner. Ascot, of course, was a 
favourite battle-field with the ‘lucky baronet ’—than whom 
no man railed more persistently against his bad luck—and his 
success amply justified his predilection for the course. Yet he 
never took first-class honours there, if the Gold Cup be reckoned 
as the chief prize, though he won the Queen’s Vase with Siderolite 
in 1870, and the Hunt Cup in 1868 with Satyr, a patched-up old 
crock who liked the course, and on whom a rattling good stake 
was landed, as the ring were in liberal mood. But the victory 
dearest to his heart must have been when Rosicrucian, with 
9 st., won the Stakes,' and on the following Friday gave Musket 
7 Ib. and a beating in the Alexandra Plate—Musket, whose win 
the previous year in the Stakes with 8 st. 12 lb. had established 
his reputation, and who was quite good enough to take the 
Alexandra Plate in 1872, when there was no Rosicrucian to bar 
the way. 

Sir Joseph’s partiality for ‘Rosy’ was notorious. Probably 
he was fonder of him than of any horse he ever possessed ; and 
to suggest that the black was inferior to Blue Gown was to open 
the flood-gates of an unusually copious vocabulary. I always 
took care to have the door open before giving utterance to the 
equivalent of Galileo’s ‘ eppur si muove.’ 

Yet, prepossessed as he was in his favour, Sir Joseph, were he 
alive now, would be forced to admit that Rosicrucian has been, on 
the whole, a failure at the stud. Though he had every chance, his 
only two winners of classic races, Geheimniss and Hauteur, who 


' Though Rosicrucian won easily, the field of sixteen comprised only two horses 
who subsequently made their mark in turf chronicles-- both of them, curiously enough, 
at cross-country work; these were Ouragan II. and Furley, who became steeple- 
chasers of more than average merit, 
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credited him with the Oaks and One Thousand in 1882 and 1883, 
were at best but second-class animals. His stock, as a rule, had 
magnificent hind-quarters and very bad shoulders; and in this 
respect Geheimniss was quite a model Rosicrucian. 

Once embarked on Ascot reminiscences, the difficulty is where 
to stay the hand. The walls of a library would hardly suffice to 
contain the books that might be written by a veteran turfite on a 
subject which, unfortunately, becomes more engrossing to the 
writer than to the reader. Though there has never been a great 
tragedy there, such as that in the Goodwood Stakes of 1856, or in 
the Dee Stakes at Chester in 1859, yet there seem to have been 
more queer or thrilling incidents at Ascot—more record events 
—than have happened elsewhere. As, for instance, when the 
mounted policeman suddenly thrust himself—-a devil amongst the 
tailors—into the midst of the finishing horses for the Prince of 
Wales Stakes in 1887, and Claymore earned a winning bracket, 
which the backers of Réve d’Or—and, for that matter, of each of 
the six other runners—declared should have fallen to the lot of 
their special fancy. Or when Peter, with his top-weight of 9st. 31b., 
stopped to kick during the whirlwind rush of the Hunt Cup, and 
then condescended to show what good use he could make of his 
heels in another sense. What a record, too, was that of Verneuil, 
Count Lagrange’s mighty chestnut, when in 1878 he carried off 
the three long-distance events—Queen’s Vase, Gold Cup, and 


- Alexandra Plate—with Jem Goater, who had not then earned the 


sobriquet of the ‘headless horseman,’ in the saddle; and Sir 
Beaumont Dixie, more from a whim than for any other reason, 
won a fortune on the treble event, and a momentary reputation, 
which must have much astonished him, of being the confidant of 
the French stable ! 

But all memories of Ascot, golden or otherwise—and they are 
too often ‘ otherwise ’—must pale before the recollection of that 
afternoon in 1887—the annus mirabilis—the year of the giants 
—when Ormonde, Minting, and Bendigo met to do battle for 
the. Hardwicke Stakes. Who that saw that set-to between 
Tom Cannon and John Osborne will ever forget it?—a duel of 
Titans— 

When the bravest held their breath 
For a while. 


What, too, could be more satisfactory than the result? For 
that the best horse won there could be no shadow of doubt, and 
Minting was assuredly as much the superior of Bendigo as was 
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implied by the three lengths between them. Let the supporters 
of Seven Barrows say what they please, Mr. Barclay was fairly 
Fortune’s favourite that wet morning at Sandown when Minting 
walked out of his box too lame to run for the Eclipse Stakes. 

It is not often that we can foresee with certainty any portion 
of the fate in store for us during a week’s outing ; but of three 
things the visitor to Ascot may feel tolerably confident : first, that 
he will see little or nothing of the racing; second, that the 
hospitality of Gargantuan luncheons will be offered him in half a 
dozen places ; and third, that if diligent in his attendance at the 
paddock, he will have the opportunity of looking over most, if not 
all, of the best horses in training that the world can produce. 


AX 


- ON THE SANDHILLS 


BY HORACE HUTCHINSON 


WE used to see him every evening, about the time of sunset in 
the autumn, when we were coming in from our last round of 
golf, stealing out, with his long gun over his shoulder, from his 
cottage on the edge of the common. He was a rough-looking 
fellow, with curls of very black hair, tinged here and there with 
grey, escaping from beneath the fur cap that he often wore. 
When the weather was at its wildest and coldest, a ‘sou-wester’ 
would replace the cap of fur. A velveteen coat, of voluminous 
tail-pockets, clad his upper man, and his legs were encased in 
trousers of common serviceable corduroy. His face was brown 
with the sunburn by day and buffeting of night winds, but its 
striking feature was the pair of dark and marvellously keen eyes, 
which shot one glance at us as he passed in silence. 

He passed always in silence. Not a golfer of us had ever 
won a response to a cheery ‘Good evening,’ or wish that he might 
have good sport. Just the one glance was all he deigned us, then 
passed on, on his solitary way, over the dreary common. We 
knew where he was going, for the caddie boys told us—to a cache 
among the sandhills fronting the sea, where he would lie in wait, 
warm in the hole he had dug in the soft white sand, and lined, 
like a nest, with the yellow bent grass that grew from it, until 
the ducks came flighting in, or a wandering curlew or plover 
might venture within reach of the long muzzle-loader. The 
caddie boys would look after him curiously, yet even the boldest 
and most cheeky would never dare to say a chaffing word of him, 
even when he had passed out of earshot, as was their way with 
folks whom they knew better or respected less. 

But, in a sense, there could be no one whom they knew much 
better, for they had known this solitary ever since the world 
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began, as it seemed to them—that is to say, for as long | as the 
memories of their brief lives could carry back. They had known 
him thus long, as long as they had known anything, and yet had 
never come to any closer personal knowledge of him than we 
others had gathered from the sight of his figure and the single 
glance of his keen eyes. About him, by hearsay, they had learnt 
much, nor were chary at all, on a little encouragement, of passing 
on to us what others, their elders, had told them. 

This man, James Gordon—the very name was strange and 
outlandish in that corner of the country—had come into posses- 
sion of his cottage on the common’s verge at the death of an 
uncle. There he came and lived, and for a while was the gayest 
of the gay and the wildest of the wild, according to the gaiety and 
wildness of the little village where the’ caddies had their homes. 
At the Red Lion bar his was the most joyous voice in song, 
the free-est hand in standing treat, the hardest head under the 
assaults of the insidious pots of small beer. At the annual 
Whitsun revel he was the favourite, and most bedecked with 
ribbons of the maidens. And when he took to wife the blue-eyed 
daughter of the village joiner, all were ready to prophesy, with 
happiest augury, of their union. 

For, despite his wildness, his heart was good. So they all 
said, willing to forgive him, for, his grace and manliness, faults 
that might have been named vices in one less forgivable. He 
had a temper, it was well known. ‘True, but that was a manly 
attribute. What is a man worth without a temper? And he - 
had outgrown the wildness of his earlier years, for when he 
married he was of the mature age of one-and-thirty. 

All promised fairly, and for a while the young wife knew no 
sorrow at the lonely cottage on the common, save in the long 
hours of her husband’s absence, when he was at the business he 
loved of ferreting out the rats from the houses of the neigh- 
bouring gentry and farmers, or aiding with his pack of mongrels 
in all the rabbit hunts in the country. For these services he was 
rewarded with a handsomer wage than many a more regular 
walk in life would have won for him. It was work after his own 
heart, and James Gordon and his dogs and ferrets became a 
standing institution in the countryside. The ferreting of rats 
and rabbits is a business that cannot be pursued all the year 
round ; but for moles there is no close season, and in the spring 
and summer Gordon found a means of livelihood after his heart 
in trapping these burrowing vermin for the farmers, whose fields 
they harried with unsightly mounds. 
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Such was his mode of life, and for three years from the date 
of their marriage his young wife found no fault with it. It was 
lonesome at the cottage on the common, but her husband’s 

_ardent affection when he returned consoled her for his long 
absences. Then followed that which the more foreseeing might 
have feared for a childless woman. The novelty of the marriage 
state wore off; it may be that there was a suspicion of less 
warmth in their mutual love. For one reason or another the 
hours of her husband’s absence began to grow very irksome to 


her. In the village it 
had all been so different. 
There, one had but to open 
the door, and there were 
neighbours ready for a 
gossip ; but here, scarcely 
a soul passed in 
the twenty-four 
hours, and the 
village was 
half a mile or 
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more away. Nevertheless, as the months wore on, and the wife 
became more conscious of the loneliness, she grew more and 
more into the way of traversing this long half-mile for the 
sake of the society that she found at the end of it. And in 
this there might have been no manner of harm if the hours 
of her husband’s work had been constant and regular. But 
there was no constancy nor regularity about his comings and 
goings. He would go forth at all sorts of odd hours, when, as he 
said, ‘the ducks would be beginning to be on the move.’ How 
he knew the times of their movements he could not have explained 
to the wife even had she been willing to listen to an explanation. 
He looked forth and there would be a haze to windward, or a sign 
of wind in the sky, or signs more subtle than these, which one 
could not put into words; and indeed James Gordon himself was 
emotionally and instinctively, rather than rationally, conscious of 
them. He felt that it was the time for the ducks’ coming in, 
and that was all that he could tell one—felt it by some curious 
sympathy with them that he had acquired from studying their 
ways and sharing their weather. It was a halting explanation 
enough, and so the young wife felt it. Naturally she did not 
understand it, and—equally naturally, perhaps -—she did not believe 
it. She believed only that he went out when the fancy seized 
him. Equally little did she believe in his reply when she asked 
him for how long he would be away, and he answered that it 
depended on the birds—he could not tell. He could tell if he 
chose, she believed, and his absence depended not at all upon the . 
birds, but on his moods. Nevertheless, it was all quite true. He 
could not tell. And sometimes he would be out all night, ‘ because 
he had expected a good flight of ducks at the dawning.’ He could 
not explain his grounds for the expectation, nor why it would some- 
times seem good to him to return shortly after dusk, and at others 
to sit out all the moonlit autumn night. She believed, naturally 
enough, that it was pure caprice that governed his movements. 

And such being their uncertainty, by day no less than by 
night, it was natural enough, further, that she should not be able 
to time her own comings and goings to and from the village 
exactly with his. Once or twice on his home-coming he found 
her absent, and forbore to complain when she returned. But 
with his quick temper, forbearance quickly came to an end. And 
as she was absent more frequently, while the frequency of her visits 
to the village increased, he chided her, on each occasion more 
hotly ; on which, after a while, her own temper took fire, and 
she answered him back with words as hot as his. 
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‘What was she to do,’ she asked, ‘during all the hours that 
he was away? He came in and went out as the fancy took 
him; why should she be less free?’ 

Then he began to take her to 
task. ‘Why was she not as 
other women, who are con- 
tent to wait patiently at 
home in their husband's 
absence ?’ 

To which she replied that 
other women lived in the 
village among their friends ; 
and besides, she added, they 
had children at home to take 
their attention and_ their 
affection. 

The reference to their 
childless state was unfortu- 
nate. It aroused the slum- 
bering fury in the man. 
Their childlessness had been 
as sore a grief to him as to 
her, for at heart his nature 


‘STRODE OUT, WITHOUT A 
WORD’ 


was an affectionate one. 
He began to say quick, 
bitter things; hinted at 
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suspicions, that he did not for a moment entertain, of the object 
of her visits to the village. She answered in like vein, ‘How did 
she know what he was doing all the hours that he pretended to 
spend on the common or foreshore? What guarantee had she 
that the wild fowl were the only objects of his attention ?’ 

The storm of 'reviling grew, with answer upon answer, until 
James Gordon could control himself no longer. With a step he 
reached the gun that stood beside the chimney-piece, and seizing 
it by the barrel, raised it to strike her with the heavy butt. The 
girl came of a staunch race, and stood with cheeks blazing and 
eyes defiant, daring him to touch her. Even in the very act, it 
was said, he repented and would have stayed the blow; but it 
was too late. The butt fell, not indeed on the wife’s fair head on 
which it had been his purpose, when he raised it, that it should 
fall—his change of mood saved them from that final tragedy— 
but, with crushing force, on the girl’s delicate shoulder, and bore 
her heavily to the floor. Then James Gordon fearful to trust 
himself with her any more, strode out, without a word, into the 
night, still grasping the gun in his hand. 

All that night he strode on, stumbling and heedless, here and 
there, over the common. The plover or the curlew that he roused 
to fly, with plaintive note, unseen through the darkness, was 
never noticed nor heard. Many times he fell into the small ditches 
that were cut for draining the surface water; then pulled him- 
self up, with acurse, and so on again through the night. At the 
dawn of day he came back, tired out and sobered—in possession 
of his right mind again—to the lonely cottage. He was terribly 
afraid of what he might find within. His mind was occupied 
with the vision of his wife as he had seen her, prone and helpless 
on the floor. He feared that he might find her dead. 

Instead, he found the cottage empty. The wife had gone. 
There were few rooms to search. The conclusion was soon 
reached. All day long he sat there waiting for her, but still she 
did not come back. In the evening he went up to the village and 
inquired at her father’s house if she had been seen. All declared 
they had not seen her. He knew by their faces that they were 
lying, but he was too proud to press his questions. Their faces 
showed him another thing—that they were afraid of him; and 
when he went home to his solitary-cottage, a glance at the little 
looking-glass told him that their fear had not been without reason. 
His drawn gaunt visage was like the face of a madman. He 
scarcely knew it for his own, and himself feared to regard it again 
in the glass. 
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From that night forward he was a changed man. His wife 
did not return to him. He abjured the society of his fellows, and 
no longer resorted to the Red Lion and other places of meeting 
in the village. He did but go thither very early of a morning to 
chuck in the birds that he had shot, receiving payment for them 
without a word, and so back to the lonely cottage and his silent 
life. 

Once a rumour came to him that his wife was living with 
some relatives somewhere on the Coombe side, but he paid no 


THE ‘CACHE’ 


heed to it; and when, a few months later, a message came to 
him, purporting to be from her, he returned no answer to the man 
. who bore the message, and strode off in silence. 

Such was the story of the man whom we used to see faring 
out over the common towards sunset as we came home from our 
last round of golf. 

On a certain fine evening in October, nearly two years after 
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his wife had left him, he resorted as usual to his hiding-place 
among the sandhills. The cache was on the summit. of a small 
hill, whence he could command a free view over the open sea 
and the estuary of the big river on the right hand. It wasaclear 
peaceful evening, with a light wind from the south which came in 
gentle whispers through the tresses of dry bent grass that fringed 
his nest. The gulls had ceased their clamour on the foreshore, 
and were winging their way in a straggling procession over the 


- sea towards their roosting places on the westward cliffs. The sea 


came rippling up nearly to the base of the sandhills. In the 
middle distance he saw the white breakers racing on the river’s 
bar. Just outside the line of breakers a little boat, with a tanned 
sail that caught the sunset light redly, was standing in and off in 
a purposeless fashion. Gordon idly wondered what it might be 
doing there, then dismissed the speculation shortly from his mind, 
concluding it to be the boat of some pleasure tripper from the 
little hamlet of Coombe, whose white houses he could just see 
streaking down the cliffs to the eastward, beyond the river’s 
estuary. The choiring larks were beginning to settle down for 
the night among the bents, but still, from the lower shore came 
the piping of dotterel, and oyster-catchers, and curlew, and all the 
shrill-voiced tribes of wading birds. 

Suddenly, appearing out of the blue, after their manner, came 
a flight of five golden plover swiftly scudding past him over the 
sandhill’s crest. Gordon fired after them a hurried shot, and the 
last bird fell. It fell, out of his sight, over a little knoll of bent- 
fringed sand. He marked the spot, and lifted himself out of the 
pit to go toit, white a chorus of shrill clamour, raised by the gun’s 
report, came from the waders on the beach. He took no heed of 
the piping, which was the familiar response to the sound of his 
gun, and was about to step down the yielding bank when, close 
to him—beneath, as it seemed, his very feet—came up a cry, 
shrill as that of the piping birds, yet altogether distinct from theirs 
in tone. Almost from beneath his feet the cry came, and for a 
moment he stood still, there, where he was, arrested, trembling 
with a vague fear—of what, he knew not. The cry repeated 
itself—was sustained, rather—and Gordon, with a short laugh, 
threw off the influence of his first uncanny fear, yet still trem- 
bled, with an element of curiosity now mingling with the first 
vague terror, as he took a few steps down on the seaward side to 
the spot whence the cry seemed to issue ; and there he saw, in a 
hole dug in the soft sand—a hole similar to that in which he was 
wont to lie hidden for the birds, though smaller—a little child. 
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It lay wrapped in a chequered shawl folded about a fisherman’s 
blue jersey sizes too large for the tiny body. The little face was 
contorted with fear, which the child expressed by crying as if its 
heart were breaking. 

‘Poor thing, then!’ said Gordon, pitifully; ‘did he’; gun 
frighten it?’ 

But his conciliatory address found no favour. The babe con- 
tinued to cry in the hole where it lay, and Gordon, standing 
helplessly regarding it, could find no better word to say than— 

‘Poor thing, then! Where’s your mammy ?’ 

And still the answer was the same, the plaintive, pitiable 
crying. 

Gordon began to nialion that his aspect, perhaps, was not re- 
assuring. He laid his gun aside, in sign of friendly intentions. 
Then, summoning a winning smile to his dark face, bent over the 
little mite and said coaxingly :— 

‘Come. Come then, dearie ; don’t cry then, dont ’ee.’ 

But even this adjuration failed tocharm. The babyish misery 
continued. 

‘Come then, dearie,’ the man pursued, resorting to further 
blandishment. ‘Come into t’other pit with me then. Come.’ 

And heedless of the persistently expressed objections he took 
the little bundle up in his strong arms and bore it very tenderly 
to his own pit on the top of the sandhills. There he held it to 
him, soothing it and crooning to it till gradually he won it to 
some passive acceptance of the situation, the convulsive sobs died 
down and gradually ceased, and finally the child closed its weary 
little eyes, and its soft breath came regularly. It slept. 

Then, and not till then, James Gordon began to ask himself 
what he was doing. Further, he began to ask what was the 
child doing there—there in a sand-hole, like a young wheatear ? 
Where was the parent bird? By what means had the child been 
brought, and wherefor had it been left? or left it undoubtedly 
had been. The gloaming was falling fast, and it was certain that 
any picknickers who might have been taking an al fresco tea 
among the sandhills would have gone home long ago. The child 
had been abandoned. It was very certain, too, that it had been 
left deliberately—not accidentally forgotten. The hole, recently 
dug, in which it had been placed, was evidence of this, as well as 
the multitude of wrappings by which it was protected from the 
evening dews. Moreover, a second visit to the child’s nest dis- 
covered provision in the shape of a bottle of milk left in the sandpit 
—a bottle with the cork in, which the child could not possibly 
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have withdrawn, even if it had been possible that it should have the 
intelligence to attempt it. As well as Gordon could make the 


estimate, he judged 
the age of the child 
to be some two 
years. When 
he re-visited 
the _child’s 
sandpit heleft 
the baby 

asleep in 

the corner 

of his own 

higher nest. 
The light was 
failing every 
moment, but 
he could still 
see distinctly tracks 
of feet that had ap- 
proached the sand- 
hill from the beach. 
It appeared that 
these were the tracks 
of two persons, of a 
man and of a child 
or woman. The larger tracks were made by boots without nails, 
as he observed from an impression on the hard wet sand just 


‘HE HAD TO CARRY HOME THE CHILD’ 
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above the waterline—probably, he thought, by a fisherman’s boots. 
And the tracks were fresh. He looked doubtfully out over the sea 
towards the race of white waves on the bar where the boat with 
tanned sail could still be seen, bobbing up and down in the dis- 
turbed water. ' 

Then he bethought him of his plover, and had no trouble in 
finding it as it lay dead on the white sand with a few ruddy drops 
welling from it ad caking in the sand. He came back to his pit 
where the child still slept peacefully. He looked doubtfully back 
at his cottage, dimly visible across the flat mile or so of common. 
It was a rough walk home ; ordinarily he did not fear it on the 
darkest night, but this evening his ‘bag’ was not ordinarily 
precious, for he had to carry home the child. 

She did not wake, only made a little stir and murmur, then 
snoozled down on his shoulder more confidingly than ever as he 
lifted her up and placed her in the crook of his arm. A curlew 
passed close over their heads as he was setting forth, with a 
shrill pipe of alarm to find itself so close to them, that he feared 
might awake the child; but she slept on peacefully, untroubled. 
Once on the way home, after the dusk had overtaken them, a 
flight of duck came quacking high over-head, and Gordon, forget- 
ful for a moment, with the instinct born of habit, made a sudden 
movement with his gun. At which the little girl stirred again, 
so that he feared she was about to wake, and he began singing 
her a low lullaby which soothed her down again with such success 
that he continued his song in a musical-rough baritone. 

A company-keeping couple, who had wandered down towards 
the common, spread surprise among the village gossips next 
morning by the news that James Gordon had been heard singing 
on his way home to his cottage. The wonder grew on the report 
of Mrs. Pengelly at ‘the shop,’ that Gordon, instead of making 
his small purchases with his usual taciturnity, had been putting 
to her, that morning, some most strange questions as to the right 
food for children. 

‘I don’t know a great sight about mun, Mrs. Pengelly,’ he 
had admitted, humbly. ‘If it’d been young ferrets or that kind 
*twould be different.’ 

Mrs. Pengelly, it needs not to say, itched to ask him what 
interest he had in children, but of late James Gordon had not 
been the sort of man of whom one readily asks questions about 
his affairs. 

Later in the day Gordon appeared again in the village, and 
then Mrs. Pengelly had her heart’s fill of gossip. The truth was 
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that he had found himself unable to cope single-handed with this 
new inmate of his little home. He felt, very sorely, the reed of 
feminine help; and, knowing no other way, determined to take 
Mrs. Pengelly into his confidence. He told her of the finding of 
the child on the sandhills, of his bringing her home, and of the 
night passed, not without some disturbance, with the child in his 
bed. In course of one of these disturbances he was ready to 
swear that, glancing towards the window, he had seen a pale face 
pressed against the pane; but, on rushing out, as if in a panic 
that some one had come to rob him of his newly-found treasure, 
could see no one there, and was forced to conclude that it had been 
a vision of his fancy. It was not till the morning that he realised 
the full measure of his incapacity. It had been a sad awakening 
—that struggle with refractory small strings and garments and the 
passionately tearful child. The feminine presence was peremp- 
torily needed in that little cottage. When a thing is needed, 
where else does one go in search of it but to ‘the shop’? 
Had Mrs. Pengelly the needed article ? 

Mrs. Pengelly was doubtful—interested enormously, and sure 
she could manage something temporarily, but as a permanence—. 
well! Suggested that the child should be sent up, for her safe- 
keeping, to the shop, a suggestion at which the James Gordon 
of the old réle blazed up again with sudden anger. Mrs. 
Pengelly hurriedly withdrew the suggestion, promising to provide 
something temporarily, and eventually James Gordon returned 
to his cottage accompanied by a discreet widow of a certain age. 

The day passed peacefully. The little girl, under the feminine 
influence, began to grow accustomed to her surroundings. Gordon 
said he would be thankful to the widow if she would stay with 
the child while he went forth at the dusk, wild-fowling, for the 
single plover of the previous evening did not go far to meet 
the expenses of his household on its extended scale. After that 
he would not trouble her, he could manage by himself for the 
night. 

When he arrived at the sandhills he found, to his surprise, 
other tracks leading from the water’s edge to the cache in which 
the child had been left. The tracks were similar to the smaller 
ones that he had seen before, but even these new tracks were not 
fresh ; they had been made, he thought, the previous night. 
Then he observed that they did not stop at the cache, they 
went on inland. And again the thought of the pale face pressed 
against the pane recurred to him, and he wondered. 

This evening was not like the previous one. It was warm 
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and quiet, but whereas on the former he had clearly seen to 
Coombe and to the cliffs beyond it, he could now scarcely make 
out the line of breakers on the bar. A close haze had come up 
in the evening with the east wind. It was a night on which the 
birds, if they came at all, 
would come low-flying and 
tame, but it was not a night 

on which they were likely to 

be actively on the move. Sud- 
denly a dark object loomed 
out of the haze, seaward, at 

a distance of a few hundred 
yards. It grew larger and 
clearer, and soon he knew it 

for the boat with the tanned 
sail that he had seen the 
previous evening lying in and 

off outside the white foam on 
the bar. As he looked at it 
and wondered what it should 
be doing so near shore, a man stood up 
in the stern, and raising a telescope, 
took a long steady look towards the 
sandhill in which was Gordon’s pit. 
For a moment, with his quick 
temper, Gordon felt inclined 
to resent the impertinence; 
the next moment he 
caught the flutter of a 
woman’s shawl in the 
bows, and it flashed 
upon him that now he was about to know the meaning of the child’s 
being left where he had found it. He remained quiet in his pit 
while the boat, with a light wind, drove slowly in towards the 
shore. Nearer and nearer it came till the keel grated softly on 
the gently shelving beach. The man let the small sail run down, 
while the woman, her shoes and stockings held in her hand, and 
her dress kirtled high, stepped down into the shallow water and 
waded to the shore. 

Gordon gave a great start as he saw her figure. He half 
turned, as if to move out of his pit and away; but come feeling 
stronger than his will seemed to hold him prisoner, and he stood, 
with his arms resting on the edge of the pit, watching the woman 
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as she walked straight up towards him over the sand. When she 
was almost come to him, he bowed his head, for very shame, upon 
his arms, and so awaited her. 

She laid a hand gently on his shoulder. 

‘Jem,’ she said, ‘do ’ee not mind me?’ 

‘Mind ’ee ?’ he groaned. ‘ Do ’ee think ’tis likely as I should 
not mind ’ee? Do ’ee think as I’se forgotten ee?’ 

‘Why don’t ’ee look up then, Jem, and say as you’m pleased 
for see me? Or be ’ee pleased, sure enough ?’ 

Could a man resist such sweet coquetry ? 

‘Be I pleased? Oh, lass,’ and at length he raised his dark 
face from his arms to look at her. ‘Oh, lass, ‘tis more to me 
than heaven and earth for see ’ee again.’ 

‘Then why did ’ee wait so long, Jem? Why didn’t ’ee send 
no answer when I sent ’ee the message ?’ 

‘What message, then ? ’ 

‘The message "bout the baby.’ 

‘I dunno,’ Gordon answered, stupidly. ‘I didn’t take no 
notice. I thought ‘twas all foolishness. Has us got achild then, 
sure enough ?’ 

. Why, you did ought to know, Jem, I should think. What 
have ’ee a-done with her?’ 

‘Done with un? Done wi’ what ?’ 

‘Wi’ the baby, Jem—the little girl. Oh, Jem,’ and the glad 
wife burst into a merry laugh. ‘I seed ‘ee through the window 
pane las’ night. Oh, dear sakes, but you was real mannish fool- 
ish, you was, wi’ the little un.’ 

‘Well,’ said he shamedly, ‘’tis the first time, you sai, lass. 
But, say, is it really ourn then, sure enough ?’ 

‘ Really ourn ; whose else would it be then, Jem?’ 

‘ Well there, then, whoever would ’a thought it ?’ 

‘Say then, Jem, shall us go home to un?’ 

‘Kes, fai’, then, and that us will.’ 

‘What’s that for, then?’ Gordon asked with a spasm of 
jealousy as she turned and waved her kerchief, before going, 
towards the boat. 

‘Only for tell Cousin Joe as he can go back, same way as he 
came, to Coombe. Oh, you’ld ’a laughed fine, you would, Jem, if 
you could ’a seen us las’ evening how us laughed at ’ee finding 
the little un, and taking of un up and marching off with un. 
Oh, us had ’ee fine, us had, with uncle’s old ship’s telescope.’ 

‘You was watching of me all the while?’ 

‘Kes, fai’, us was.’ 
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‘And then you followed up right over the common for see 
how I was getting along wi’ the little un.’ 

‘’A course I did. Did ’ee think I was going to leave the little 
un to ’ee afore I seed.’ 


‘GETTING ALONG WI’ THE LITTLE ‘UN’ 


‘Shall us go home to un now, lass, right away ?’ 
‘Kes, fai’, then ; let us go.’ 
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So, hand in hand, or with arm round waist, lover-like, over the 
common they went through the gathering darkness. 

At a certain point Gordon, making a great effort, touched his 
wife softly on the shoulder where the butt of the gun had fallen :— 

‘Is it,’ he asked. ‘Tell me, lass, is it—is it—do ’ee feel it ever 
at all ?’ 

‘Never at all, Jem, nor think of it neither,’ she answered 
lightly ; ‘and, Jem,’ she added, whispering, ‘I shan’t never want 
for go up in the village now, when you’m away, now as we has 

the little un.’ 

‘No, nor I won’t ever be out so much neither—I promise ’ee 
that, lass.’ 

So this was the manner in which James Gordon’s wife came 
home again. 
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PARTRIDGE SHOOTING 


BY LORD WALSINGHAM 


Writine towards the latter end of July, it is not, I hope, too 
soon to predict that the season of 1895 will be weli above the 
average in regard to the number of partridges available for sport, 
both in the north and south of England; but of late years there 
have been so many slips between the cup and the lip, that until 
harvest operations have commenced in good earnest no one can 
be sure that they may not reveal the serious effects of some 
sudden change of weather in the number of dead young birds 
found among the crops. The breeding seasons of 1893-94 were 
exceptionally good, especially in the Eastern Counties, so far as 
the hatch was concerned. In July the ground was teeming with 
good broods of apparently healthy fledglings ; but the cold rains, 
coming suddenly after warm and dry weather, carried them off in 
large numbers, and left the sportsman to deplore but a miserable 
array of empty stubbles. Looking back to a long series of 
shooting seasons, it is difficult to recall more than six or eight 
exceptionally good ones, and these have generally come in pairs. 
The first, I can well remember, was in 1858 and 1859, when, as 
an Eton boy, I walked over the stubbles with my still evergreen 
tutor, A. F. Birch—a bet of sixpence between us as to who should 
make the best bag; and how we had to toss for that sixpence at 
the end of the day because we were both too generous to claim 
the odd bird, although each was equally convinced that it had 
fallen to his own gun, out of a very respectable total of over fifty 
brace.! Those were the days when one knew how and why each 
bird was missed ; such precise observation has become more difficult 
as the eye is less keen and clear, and long practice has made the 
act of shooting more rapid and more mechanical. These seasons 
were followed by the disastrous year of 1860, when a wet spring 
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and summer destroyed innumerable eggs and chicks, hundreds of 
sitting birds losing their breast feathers from the flooding of the 
nests, many dying long after these had been deserted. °63, ’64, 
72, and ’73 were other good seasons in Norfolk, while ’76 and 
"77 were exceptionally productive ; ’81, ’82 were good, and ’87, 
' *88 the best seasons I have known on the lighter lands of this 
county. Since that time there has been nothing above the 
average, and some years have fallen considerably below it. 

So far as I have been able to compare these dates with the 
experience of those who have kept a record in other places, there 
is a general agreement. In Hampshire the combined observa- 
tions of Lord Ashburton and his keeper Marlow tend to confirm 
them; but with them ’76 was not a very good season, and ’88, 
which was good in Norfolk, they put down as decidedly bad, 
although the marvellous year ’87 was preceded in the south by 
three very good seasons. 

It is difficult to assign a correct cause in each instance 
for the worst failures. Opinions differ as to the advantage of 
leaving a large breeding stock ; some sporting landowners think 
that by killing their birds somewhat closely they have a better 
chance of strong healthy broods in the following season, but 
although the opposite principle if carried to excess is also open to 
objection, there are few places where it is not important to leave 
at the end of the season a good and sufficient breeding stock. 
Such places are those which are in a position to reap advan- 
tage from the immigration of neighbouring birds, a subject to 
which I shall presently refer. 

Presuming that a sufficient stock has been left, and that the 
sexes are fairly balanced, the first danger arises from late frosts, 
so severe as to render many eggs infertile; in this case the 
broods are seriously diminished in numbers, and many nests are 
apt to be left deserted, the patience of the mother being ex- 
hausted. Partridges are good mothers, and I have even known 
them to continue sitting under a light cover of snow. Only last 
year a friend who was watching a nest went to the place after a 
heavy snowstorm, and finding all the herbage covered, moved 
away the snow with his hand from the tuft of grass which 
marked the nest, until he could see the feathers on the bird’s 
back, leaving her undisturbed, with the result that she brought off 
her covey safe and well. 

In the absence of severe frost we may hope that the young 
broods will be plentiful, but cold rains coming from north or 
north-east at any time after the hatching, and especially when the 
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birds are very young, may play havoc with their numbers, and 
even warm and dry weather is in itself a source of danger when 
sudden changes through rain or heavy dews cause the earth- 
worms, long kept down by the baked soil, to rise to the surface 
in unusual numbers. 

It has been almost conclusively proved that earth-worms 
contain the embryonic form of Syngamus trachealis, the too well- 
known ‘ gape-worm’ which carries off our birds in large numbers 
even up to the time of attaining their full growth. Consistently 
dry or tolerably moist weather throughout July and August, so 
long as there is no great excess of wet, is more likely to ensure a 
good shooting season than any weather tending to vary from one 
extreme to the other. 

It has been said that the sexes should be fairly balanced, but 
this is not so easy as might be imagined: the preservation of 
game necessarily involves some interference with the balance of 
nature, and, from one cause or other, there is undoubtedly a 
tendency on all strictly preserved estates to a preponderance of 
the male sex in partridges. The natural remedy does not at 
present appear to have been developed by any Darwinian process 
of adaptation to circumstances; polygamy is still excluded from 
the orthodox creed of partridges, nor do they imitate some of the 
higher orders of creation by even a limited admission of its claims 
to tolerance. On some estates keepers are employed at the end 
of the season to shoot the cock birds wherever they can dis- 
tinguish them, and I can vouch for one instance at least in which 
the results of this system were for some years eminently satisfac- 
tory. In frosty weather, with a clear light, it is not difficult to 
select the cock among driven birds by the stronger horseshoe 
mark on the breast, although mistakes must sometimes occur 
through old hens having also a well-developed patch of brown 
feathers. I remember once stopping my dogcart to shoot at a 
covey near the road, in which I could see that cocks largely out- 
numbered hens; on getting over the fence, as they rose, I killed 
three with one barrel and two with the other, all cocks; an 
unsportsmanlike proceeding, but done in the interests of sport 
with more success than it deserved. 

In many places it has been attempted to counteract a supposed 
tendency to hereditary weakness or disease among partridges by 
the importation of new blood. Of late years several game-dealers 
have advertised live Hungarian partridges for sale at prices which 
represent probably about cent. per cent. profit. Many of these 
have been purchased and turned down in Norfolk and elsewhere, 
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but the success of such experiments has not been strongly marked. 
Improvement has been noticed for the first year or two only after 
their introduction ; but, with the exception of one letter in the 
Field of November 4, 1893, referring to an increase in size and 
weight, there is no evidence that such improvement has not been 
mainly due to the addition to actual numbers of the breeding stock, 
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or that importation has apparently for any other reason produced 
more effect than changing eggs with neighbours, or from one side 
to another of large estates—methods which have the advantage of 
greater facility and less expense, while the danger of encouraging 
poaching under the pretence of importation can thus be avoided. 
Russian partridges, which were at one time imported in large 
numbers by the poulterers during the close season, are not per- 
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haps so difficult to distinguish from our native birds; but an 
examination of the skins of Hungarian birds shows that, although 
an expert might possibly separate them by a careful study of the 
colouring of the head and neck, no one who had not a series of 
skins before him could be expected to detect the imposition if 
offered poached birds from his own estate under the guise of a 
foreign passport. 

The great difficulty of establishing a colony of new or accli- 
matised birds has not to be considered in the case of species 
which are identical and therefore intended to cross with those 
home-bred, but it is one which seems almost insurmountable 
where new species are introduced. Instances of success are to be 
found in the red-legged partridge, in the common pheasant, and in 
the reintroduction of the capercailzie in Scotland ; but, as a rule, 
such experiments have signally failed, even when attempted on 
an extended scale. Californian quails, Virginian Colins, and many 
species of pheasants have failed to increase or to maintain them- 
selves for any length of time, and unless, as in the case of Reeves’ 
pheasant, a good supply of imported birds is kept up for a number 
of consecutive years, the species seems sure to die out, however 
large may have been the numbers at first turned down. I was at 
one time very sanguine about the Virginian Colins, and could the 
annual supply have been maintained, as was hoped and promised, 
we might have seen this charming game bird permanently added 
to our lists under its familiar name of ‘ Bob White,’ so suggestive 
of the breeding call of the male. The great losses sustained in 
transport discouraged the dealers, raised prices to a somewhat 
prohibitive figure, and brought about the practical extinction of 
these birds in Norfolk. 

When Lord Onslow was Governor of New Zealand I sent him in 
two successive years small consignments from Norfolk. In the 
first instance one solitary survivor reached its destination ; in the 
second case, by bringing up the birds from the nest with an increas- 
ing proportion of dry grain in their food, all, or nearly all, arrived 
safely. He tells me that a promising colony has now been bred in 
confinement, and it is hoped that at some future time considerable 
numbers may be set at liberty in suitable parts of the country. 
I would strongly urge that a few birds should be sent out from 
England in each year for some time to come, that the deterioration 
which is likely to ensue from breeding in and in may be thus 
guarded against. 

In ‘The Partridge, Fur and Feather Series, the Rev. H. A. 
Macpherson mentions that ‘some attempts at the colonisation of 
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partridges proved full of disappointment, the strange stock 
becoming extinct in a very short time, and leaving no trace of its 
existence.’ The same author refers to the migratory inclination 
of partridges, and uses the words ‘ quasi-migrant’ and ‘semi- 
migrant’ as applied to them. It can be to this inclination only 
that those sportsmen are indebted who advocate shooting down 
their birds during the season to a very low proportion. Partridges 
have undoubtedly the habit of changing their feeding places in 
the winter months, and sometimes leave their breeding ground 
to a distance of several miles, whence their return is doubtful. 
There is no proof that this migration bears any relation to the 
points of the compass. On my estate it is always from west to 
east ; but the lighter and more exposed lands lie westward, and 
the sheltered ground is also more highly cultivated. Where 
opposite conditions prevail the direction may probably be re- 
versed. In the ‘ Zoologist,’ 1894, p. 18, Herr Ernst Hartert 
gives an inte.esting account of the migratory habits of the so- 
called Zughiihner of North Germany, partly quoted from the 
writings of the German ornithologist Naumann. These birds, 
which are not specifically distinguishable from the common 
partridge, although said to be smaller, arrive apparently from the 
north in October or November in flocks of from fifty to one 
hundred or more, travelling rapidly by running and flying, in all 
cases very shy and unapproachable. Herr Hartert once saw more 
than two or three hundred birds get up some hundred yards in 
front of the shooters which were not seen again. In one case 
such a flock was observed moving from east to west. There 
seems to be a general concurrence of opinion that such migrations 
as are undertaken by this species are due to excess or failure of 
food supply, rather than to climatic conditions or hereditary 
tendencies. This habit had been noticed by St. John, so long 
ago as 1849, when, in his ‘Tour in Sutherland,’ ii. p. 44, he wrote : 
‘This’ (November) ‘is the season at which partridges migrate 
from the high ground to cultivated fields.’ 

Where a large number of birds have been brought up by 
hand in one field, they acquire the habit of keeping together in a 
pack throughout the season. Such packs come over the guns in 
driving, and no efforts to break them are so successful as in the 
case of separate coveys not hand-fed. The result is that little 
execution is done in such packs, and however much they may 
help the stock at the breeding season, they do not greatly con- 
tribute to sport in their first year. Hand-reared birds are not 
difficult to recognise by this habit of packing. It was at one 
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time, and may yet be, a widely accepted opinion that Lord 


Ashburton’s great bags were largely due to turning out hand- 
reared birds; but I can give a most positive assurance to the 
contrary, not only because there has been at The Grange a 


_marked absence of packs at the time of shooting, but because I 


have seen nothing approaching a pack on the stubbles at feeding 
times; moreover, apart from this, my friend and his excellent 


keeper have always repudiated the notion of any such artificial 


system, and given me the strongest assurances that they have 
never practised it. 

Whether owing to the system of driving or from other causes, 
my experience of late years, which I hope has not been that of 
my friends, leads me to think that really good retrievers for 
partridge shooting in turnips are becoming scarce; the fashion of 
shooting in large parties affords less time for search than the 
out-of-date pot-hunter could afford in the working of his dogs. A 
good sportsman would far rather not shoot a bird than shoot and 


fail to pick it up; the choice of retrievers is therefore no unim- 


portant matter. Among hundreds of well-bred dogs, chiefly black, 
of the curly-coated and smooth-coated breeds, I have seen some 
superlatively good in turnips, but such perfection is by no means 
confined to retrievers according to the accepted meaning of the 


term. I have known a collie that scarcely ever failed to retrieve 


a winged partridge, even if it ran from one end to another of a 
field of standing oats, with innumerable twists and turns in its 
course. His nose was never off the ground, and if ‘ Laddie’ were 
in pursuit, it was safe to go away and leave him—the bird 
would sooner or later come to bag. The best nose I ever 
saw on a dog—if the expression may be used where there was 
uncommonly little nose to look at—-belonged to my lately deceased 
acrobatic friend and companion,a pug. In turnips, if I walked 
past a bird that would not get up, whether partridge or pheasant, 
‘Snooker’ would turn back and feather about, never failing to 
put it up. I have often known him to find a running bird, when 
the retrievers proper were hopelessly at fault as to the direction 
it had taken. A wild little beast, he would run a hare by scent 
and sight over half-a-dozen fields, and come back with an 
expression that betokened no sense of shame. His favourite 
sport was bringing the woodpigeons shot in covert, but had he 
been broken he would have made a most useful dog for any 
game that he was big enough to carry. Peace to his memory, 
about which linger many tender thoughts ! 
In the Badminton ‘Field Sports’ some allusion has been 
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made to the enormous bags obtained in Austria, Bohemia, 
and Hungary; and Mr. A. Stuart-Wortley, in the charming 
volume on ‘The Partridge,’ Fur and Feather Series, 1893, which 
leaves little to be added to the knowledge of any portion of the 
subject, gives an interesting account of the method of partridge 
shooting adopted by Baron de Hirsch on his estates in Hungary, 
the details of which were supplied by the Baron himself. I am 
able to give some later figures, in which the record quoted is 
slightly exceeded, and which supply further evidence of the 
enormous numbers attained during the season by the system so 
well described in Mr. Stuart-Wortley’s chapters. 

On Baron de Hirsch’s Eichhorn estate in Hungary, in 1893, 
the total bag of partridges from September 1 to October 5 was 
22,600; the best day 1,826, with eight guns. On his St. Johann 
estate, in the same year, from October 6 to November 7, 26,605 
were brought in, without the pick, which must certainly have 
been considerable after such shooting; the best day during the 
month being 2,983 (all grey partridges, no red-legs), killed on 
October 11 by seven guns. It will be seen that the team was 
a picked one: Earl de Grey, Lord Ashburton, Lord Chelsea, 
Hon. B. H. Vane-Tempest, Henry Chaplin, Seymour Finch, and 
their host, Baron de Hirsch. We have in this case the extra- 
ordinary number of 49,205 partridges killed on the estates of one 
proprietor in two months and one week. 

In 1894 the Eichhorn estate produced, from September 5 to 
October 7, 16,260 partridges ; best day, 1,735, with eight guns: the 
St. Johann estate yielding, from October 8 to November 14, 
30,283, including the pick; best day, 2,725, with eight guns—a 
total of 46,543 in a little over two months and a week, exclusive 
of other game, which brought up the number of head killed in 
the time to 62,182. 

With regard to the method of achieving such resglts, I am 
unable to write from personal experience ; but where large tracts 
of country are strictly preserved, the outlying portions of which 
are practically inaccessible owing to their distance from the 
centre of operations, birds are brought in from far-off breeding- 
places and turned out on the ground intended to be shot over. 
To what extent this is done I am unable to say, but the actual 
shooting is provided by means of large, semicircular drives, 
great tract of country being beaten towards the guns in each 
case. 

From Bohemia I have a memorandum of another extra- 
ordinary bag, but without precise details, although a friend whose 
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information is entirely reliable, so far as it goes, was present on 
the occasion. In one day’s partridge driving, with seven guns, 
2,000 brace are said to have been bagged, 500 brace of which 
were shot by the Archduke Franz to his own gun. After such 
records it is curious to find in ‘The Country Gentleman’ of the 
last century an author who, discoursing about partridges, writes : 
‘There -be some boasters who do confidently affirm that they 
can shoot these birds on the wing, but verily I do not believe 
them ’! 
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THE BEST ELEVEN 


BY THE SECRETARIES OF M.C.C. AND SURREY C.C. 


THERE is probably no match in the whole cricket season which 
creates so much interest to the independent admirer of the game 
as the match Gentlemen v. Players. Possibly members past and 
present of the Universities and great public schools attach more 
importance to the result of the Oxford and Cambridge or Eton 
and Harrow matches, but the independent lover of the game 
looks upon Gentlemen v. Players as ‘the match’ par excellence 
of the season; he keeps a list of his own just as the amateur 
handicapper makes his own handicap for the chief racing events ; 
he is pretty sure to be right in his selection of seven or eight 
names, as these are tolerably certain, but the selection of the last 
three or four causes him much perplexity, and one generally finds 
that he has an undue prejudice for or against a certain player. 

It will be almost unnecessary, however, to state that it is in 
these days absolutely impossible to get the selected list of either 
Gentlemen or Players; not that the Lord’s executive have much 
to complain of in this respect, for all the leading counties, with 
two exceptions, have always most loyally supported the Marylebone 
Club by allowing their players to play in Gentlemen v. Players 
at Lord’s, although they may have had an important county 
match on at the same time; but various other causes prevent 
gentlemen from playing, and during an experience of twenty 
years I can state as a fact that the originally selected team has 
never represented the Gentlemen v. the Players at Lord’s. With 
the Players’ team this has not been the case very frequently, 
for, as I have just remarked, the counties have as a rule 
waived their claims to the services of their professionals who 
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have been selected to play, and this circumstance alone certainly 
tells much in favour of the professional side. An immense amount 
of importance is at the present time attached to the inter-county 
contests, and rightly so, for county cricket is dependent for the 
most part on the gate-money ; and unless a county can show first- 
class cricket the intelligent lover of the game will not pay his six- 
pence. In spite.of this keenness, however, for county cricket, 
I trust the day will never come when Gentlemen v. Players at 
Lord’s will cease to be the best match of the year, best batting, 
best bowling, best fielding, and therefore best all-round cricket. 
One thing does not seem to strike writers on cricket in the present 
day, and it is this: readers of the cricket scores of our time in 
future years will not take much interest in the matches of one 
mercenary county against another, but the match Gentlemen v. 
Players will maintain its place as the record of the best cricket 
talent available at the time. 

Now in selecting the team of Gentlemen for this present year, 
I am not fettered by any refusals on the part of individuals nor 
by any statement that a so-called first-class county cannot let 
any of its men off, although it is not likely that in many 
instances any one would have been asked: I am only giving the 
names of those who in my judgment should be selected to re- 
present England in representative matches ; at the same time, I am 
utterly at a loss to understand why a gentleman, if he plays as such, 
should not be free to decide whether he will play for Gentlemen v. 
Players or his county. I admit at once that this does not apply 
to the captain of a county team; if he accepts this post he must 
in all honour support his county when required, and he would 
always be required; but I think that in his own interests and 
those of cricket he might so arrange his county fixtures as not to 
clash with the match Gentlemen v. Players at Lord’s. With 
these preliminary remarks I will proceed to discuss the selection 
of the best team of Gentlemen to oppose the Players at Lord’s. 

I shall, as I have said before, consider myself as absolutely 
unfettered, take no refusals, and choose the eleven I think the 
most representative at the present time. Now in considering 
the choice of this team the ordinary rules of selection have 
to be followed up to a certain point: viz. you must have four 
bowlers and a wicket-keeper to start with, and the remainder 
will then be selected as batsmen. No one can deny that at 
the present time the Gentlemen are weak in bowling, but the 
same remarks were made last year when Messrs. F’. 8. Jackson and 
8. M. J. Woods bowled unchanged throughout the match, and the 
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Players were beaten in one innings. In selecting bowlers against 
the Players, I think from an experience of some years that the 
most likely bowlers to defeat the Players are either very fast or 
very slow ; the Players do not, as a rule, care to face very fast 
bowlers, and on the other hand they are not able, as a rule, to 
grapple with a really good slow bowler. Writing at the present 
time and with recollections of the past season as a guide, I shall 
take Messrs. 8. M. J. Woods, C. J. Kortright, F. 8. Jackson, and 
Ernest Smith as fast bowlers, and Mr. C. L. Townsend as slow 
bowler : it will be observed that I have taken one more bowler than 
the statute allows as such, but no apology is required on behalf of 
Messrs. Woods, Jackson, Smith, and Townsend as batsmen, and if 
Mr. Kortright has to go in last it is a good batting side. Mr. 
McGregor is wicket-keeper, and I have now five batsmen to take. 
They would be as follows: Mcssrs. W. G. Grace, A. E. Stoddart, 
K. S. Ranjitsinhji, H. W. Bainbridge, and Sir T. C. O’Brien. I 
scarcely know whether I am expected to give a reason for my 
selection of the five batsmen ; it has been usual at Lord’s to keep a 
place open for anyone who may particularly distinguish himself in 
the Universities’ match, but it is doubtful in my judgment whether 
it is wise policy to take a member of either University on his per- 
formances up to date. The older and more experienced players 
have more nerve if the pinch comes, and this was never more 
exemplified than in this year’s match, Gentlemen v. Players, when 
the last two wickets made over 70 runs. So my Gentlemen’s team 
is as follows, alphabetically arranged: Messrs. H. W. Bainbridge, 
W. G. Grace, F. §. Jackson, C. J. Kortright, G. McGregor, Sir T. 
C. O’Brien, K. 8. Ranjitsinhji, Ernest Smith, A. E. Stoddart, C. L. 
Townsend, and 8. M. J. Woods. 

There does not seem much difficulty in selecting the bowlers 
for the Players; there are four at the top of the list in the 
averages for the year, and considering the hard and true wickets. 
on which most of this season’s cricket has been played, the 
analyses come out very well. 

I should take Attewell, Mold, Peel, and Richardson as the 
four best bowlers in England; as to wicket-keeper there is not 
much to choose between Lilley and Storer; but while the latter is 
a very dangerous bat, he can scarcely be considered so reliable as 
Lilley, whom I should prefer ; then Abel, Gunn, and Albert Ward 
come in as batsmen, and for the remaining three, probably twenty 
names might be put in a hat, and the three first would very well 
represent the professional element; still, if I have to make a 
selection, I shall take Davidson, Holland, and Moorhouse, and my 
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full eleven is Abel, Attewell, Davidson, Gunn, Holland, Lilley, 
Mold, Moorhouse, Peel, Richardson, and Albert Ward: not so 
strong a side perhaps in batting as the Gentlemen, but im- 
measurably superior in bowling. 

The selection of the best representative team in England is a 
very difficult matter ; probably no two people would agree in the 
choice of the last three, although everyone who is competent to 
form an opinion would take seven or perhaps eight without any 
hesitation. As to bowlers I shall take the same four as I have 
selected for the Players, viz. Attewell, Mold, Peel, and Richard- 
son. Then comes the question of a wicket-keeper, which lies 
between Mr. G. McGregor and Lilley ; as regards wicket-keeping, 
there is probably little to choose, but Lilley would certainly 
strengthen the batting, so I shall select him. Every one would agree 
to take Messrs. W. G. Grace, F’. 8. Jackson, K. 8. Ranjitsinhji, and 
A. E. Stoddart ; this leaves two vacancies only, and I must have 
Abel and Mr. 8. M. J. Woods. What a host of good names are 
left out in this selection! Many will say they can pick an eleven 
to beat this lot. Very likely: it is not quite two to one on any 
eleven against another; but if records are carefully searched I 
think it will be found that the better side does generally win. 
The match at Hastings in September, ‘ Rest of England against 
A. E. Stoddart’s Australian team,’ should be a very interesting 
affair if both teams are representative ; but the whole strength of 
England will not be concentrated in one eleven this year. In 
1896, should the proposed visit of an Australian team take place, 
there will be ample opportunity for accurate students of cricket 
form to air their suggestions as to who should or should not be 
selected to represent the strength of England. I only make my 
selection on the present form of the different players, and shall be 
agreeably surprised if it meets with the approval of the majority 
of cricket critics. 

England eleven in 1895: Abel, Attewell, Dr. W. G. Grace, 
Mr. F. 8. Jackson, Lilley, Mold, Peel, Mr. K. S. Ranjitsinhji, 
Richardson, Messrs. A. E. Stoddart and 8. M. J. Woods. 


H. PERKINS. 


TuHE selection of the best teams for representative matches, it is 
hardly necessary to say, has become more and more difficult in 
proportion as the growth of cricket has enlarged the field of 
selection. Twenty years ago the scope was comparatively 
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limited. But the general diffusion of the game has changed all 
that. The steady development of county cricket has had the 
effect not only of perfecting the skill of hundreds of players who 
only wanted the confidence begotten of experience in really good 
matches, but also—a matter which was perhaps of the greater 
importance—of distributing the more capable cricketers over a 
wider area. Instead of a limitation to three or four of older 
standing, there are now fourteen counties reckoned as first-class, 
all alike offering opportunities for players to attain to the front 
rank. Hence the task of determining the relative merits of 
players, where there are so many of much the same calibre, has 
become a matter of greater responsibility. No doubt there would 
always be some five or six with regard to whose fitness there 
would be absolute unanimity. It is in filling up the last few 
places that questions begin to arise, as is bound to be the case 
when a second team could be chosen almost, if not quite, capable 
of holding its own with that originally selected. 

In one respect only, perhaps, would it be really difficult to 
find a capable understudy just now in the choice of the best 
eleven to represent the Gentlemen. There may be wicket-keepers 
almost as good as Mr. Gregor McGregor. I say ‘may’ advisedly, 
because that at least might be open to some doubt. But to 
name any amateur at the present time who is his equal as a 
wicket-keeper and batsman combined is impossible. Messrs. 
W.G. Grace, A. E. Stoddart, F. S. Jackson, 8. M. J. Woods, 
and K. 8. Ranjitsinhji, too, may fairly be considered indispensable 
to a really representative side of amateur cricketers on their 
present form. Mr. Woods’ leg has given him so much trouble 
of late that he is not the dangerous bowler he was two or three 
years ago. Still, he is worth playing, if only as a batsman and 
field, in both of which capacities he has been alike conspicuous 
this season. Mr. H. T. Hewett, though he has given up county 
cricket, is still, as he has shown this summer, the best left-handed 
batsman of the day, and as a hitter would not be out of place 
in any side. If only on his form in Australia last winter, Mr. 
A. C. MacLaren could not be left out, and there are now few 
better batsmen. Nor could such a sterling and consistent scorer 
as Mr. H. W. Bainbridge be omitted from the very best amateur 
eleven. Mr. Ernest Smith, though he is not able to play regularly 
till August, is one of the most useful all-round cricketers—one 
who might change the whole course of a match either by his fast 
bowling or his brilliant batting. So far I have got ten for the 
Gentlemen in Messrs. W. G. Grace, A. E. Stoddart, F. S. Jackson, 
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8. M. J. Woods, G. McGregor, E. Smith, K. 8. Ranjitsinhji, 
H. W. Bainbridge, A. C. MacLaren, and H. T. Hewett, unless it 
were thought that the last named does not play enough first- 
class cricket now to give him a claim to be considered representa- 
tive. 

In representative matches it is of course best to rely as much 
as possible on players of experience. For this reason I have 
not included any of the present University men, although the 
all-round cricket of Mr. C. B. Fry, the Oxonian, would be of 
service. Sir T. C. O’Brien could hardly be spared, and my only 
doubts are whether there would be enough bowling. Slow bowling 
of any class just now is conspicuous by its absence in amateur 
cricket, and with Messrs. Woods, Jackson, and Smith in the eleven, 
place could hardly be found for Mr. C. J. Kortright or Mr. W. C. 
Hedley. My choice would, indeed, rest between Messrs. J. R. 
Mason and C. B. Fry, and on recent form I think I should prefer 
the former. Just now it is noteworthy that most of the best 
amateur bowlers can bat as well, and in this respect both Fry and 
Mason would uphold the character of the side. Mr. C. L. 
Townsend has lately done such good service for Gloucestershire 
that I do not quite like to pass him without mention. 

Of the Players even more than the Gentlemen it could be 
said that it would be easy to find two different elevens of very 
much the same strength. It is of course obvious that no team 
of Players would be fully representative without Shrewsbury and 
Lohmann, provided always that they were really fit and well. As 
unfortunately both are uncertain quantities just now, it would 
not be wise to include them, although the latter did his work 
thoroughly well at the Oval against the Gentlemen in July. As 
batsmen Abel and Albert Ward would be among the first selected, 
and, though he has hardly been quite so successful this summer, 
Gunn could not well be left out. Briggs’ all-round cricket has 
not been anything like up to his best standard since he returned 
from Australia, and as a slow bowler Peel would still be accepted 
as the best choice, more particularly as he is in addition a good 
bat and field. Neither Richardson nor Mold, the two best fast 
bowlers of the day, could well be omitted, and, though also a fast 
bowler, Davidson has batted so consistently this season that 
he ought to be worthy of a place. Chatterton, Brown, Maurice 
Read, and Walter Quaife have all done well with the bat this 
summer, and though mindful of Brown’s performances in Aus- 
tralia, I should still at the moment prefer Chatterton. Storer 
and Lilley are both first-class wicket-keepers, as well as good 
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batsmen. Still, with such a lot of fast bowling, I should myself 
prefer Storer, on the ground that he is used to take such a trio 
as Davidson, Porter, and Mr. G. G. Walker. This makes nine 
certainties, in the persons of Abel, Richardson, Gunn, Mold, A. 
Ward, Peel, Davidson, Chatterton, and Storer. Another place 
could hardly be better filled than by Hayward, who is not only 
one of the best batsmen of the year, but one of the most useful 
bowlers on certain wickets. If the ground happened to be all in 
favour of the ball, Wainwright might be included. But a free 
bat like Flowers, Sugg, or M. Read would perhaps fill the last 
place. Flowers’ bowling would give him the best of a comparison 
with the others, but I should on the whole prefer such a useful 
all-round cricketer as Alec Hearne, if only on the score that 
this would give another slow bowler. To sum up, then, my 
choice for eleven to represent the Players would be Abel, 
Richardson, Hayward, Gunn, Mold, A. Ward, Peel, Davidson, 
Storer, Chatterton, and Alec Hearne. 

From the analysis here given of the amateurs and professional 
cricketers, it would not of course be difficult to get something like 
an idea of the best combination, to my mind, in the selection of a 
side to represent England in what the Australians are wont to 
call test matches. In these it is of even greater importance to 
have as many who possess the double capacity of good batting and 
good bowling. Mr. Woods did present these credentials, but as 
already stated his leg is liable to give way, and I am a little 
doubtful whether he ought to be included. Still he is such a 
dangerous as well as plucky bat, so hard-working and brilliant in 
the field, that with the chance of his bowling thrown in he would 
be worth risking. ‘W. G.’ of course would by universal consent 
be given a place, and Messrs. A. E. Stoddart and F. 8. Jackson would 
be certainties. In the lack of slow bowlers of any pretensions, 
Peel’s claims would be very strong, emphasised as they are by his 
high reputation both as a run-getter and in the field. Abel has 
been one of the most consistent batsmen of the season, so that on 
public form he would be one of the very first choices. It is quite 
certain that on this year’s form no eleven would be representative 
of England without him. The same remark would equally apply 
to Albert Ward, whose batting in England this summer does not 
seem to have suffered to the smallest extent from the tour with 
Mr. Stoddart in Australia. Another cricketer who could certainly 
not be left out if a record of continuous success this year is to be 
regarded as a qualification is K. 8. Ranjitsinhji. I am naturally 
assuming that no exception would be taken to his inclusion in an 
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eleven representing England. Considering that he has learned 
his cricket entirely in England, and that he has represented the 
Gentlemen against the Players this season, as well as played 
such an important part in county cricket, any such objection 
would now be out of the question. From what I have already 
said, it will be inferred that I have a very great opinion of Mr. G. 
McGregor as wicket-keeper, and though it is high praise to select 
him before Storer or Lilley, I would give him the preference. 
Only two places have to be filled up to complete the eleven, 
and as these must go to bowlers, my choice would fall on 
Richardson and Mold. Fast bowling has never been to the taste 
of the Australians on English wickets, so that this pair should be 
included without a doubt. With Mr. 8. M. J. Woods out of the 
calculation as a bowler, I am a little dubious whether the attack 
would be quite strong enough, and in place of the Somerset 
captain I might substitute Hayward or Alec Hearne. With Peel, 
Richardson, Mold, Mr. F. 8. Jackson, and Dr. W. G. Grace, Mr. 
A. E. Stoddart, and Abel, should occasion arise, as changes, there 
would be variety enough in the bowling. With Dr. W. G. Grace, 
Mr. A. E. Stoddart, Mr. F. S. Jackson, Peel, Mr. K. 8. Ranjitsinhji, 
Abel, Hayward or Alec Hearne, and A. Ward and Mr. G. McGregor, 
we have at least nine batsmen all of them thoroughly capable of 
making a good score. Gunn seems not at his best just now, and 
I have omitted Shrewsbury because of his doubtful health, or he 
would have been among the first selected. 


C. W. ALCOCK. 


OLD SPORTING PRINTS 


BY HEDLEY PEEK 


HUNTING, No. I 


Ir there is one book beyond all others which is likely to make a 
hunting man disregard the tenth commandment, it is ‘ The noble 
art of Venerie,’ by George Turberville, and in this matter it seems 
necessary to bring a charge against our national collection. It is 
sometimes greedy. 

There are two perfect copies of this book and, if I remember 
rightly, one or two imperfect ones, in my town library ; but though 
I much desired to carry off 
one of these into the country, 
it was impossible to persuade 
the officials to allow me to 
do so. In vain did I lay be- 
fore them choice black-letter 
tracts of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, copies of which they 
did not possess, in exchange. 
They offered gold, even notes, 
or a bill on the Treasury, but 
not Turberville. It is against 
the rules to part with a dupli- 
cate, except under most ex- 
ceptional circumstances. So 
I sold my tracts, went on a tour of inspection outside, and at 
last alighted on a copy which was perfect, but alas! so beautifully 
bound, that there seemed little doubt its owner would realise the 
full value of the work. 

This fear proved more than justified ; it is not a light book, but 
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the price named would have turned the scale in favour of the gold 
required to buy it. However, I kept my eye on the copy, and 
when at last, some time afterwards, it came up—as books have a 
way of doing—at Sotheby’s, I had only one serious competitor in 
Quaritch, and finally secured 
it at a reasonable price. It 
is now before me, and on ac- 
count of its being the first 
English illustrated sporting 
book, of any importance, I 
propose to review it. 

If in the year 1576 there 
were reviewers who dealt 
with contemporary works 
after the manner of latter-day 
criticism, the following notice 
might have appeared :— 

Master George Turber- 
ville, who hath gathered to 
himself whatsoever fame pertaineth unto the lesser poets, seemeth 
to be awearied of sending forth broadsheets of occasional verses, 
which none, save the Dorsetshire squire, careth to read. Thus we 
now find him garmented in novel habiliments ; the writer of little 
verses, O ye gods! hath 
changed himself into one 
holding authority in the 
matter of sport. Yet the 
temptation of many false 
lengths, and of still more evil 
rhymes, doth still beset him, 
and to the poor dogges he 
casteth his doggerel freely ; 
moreover, not being content 
with his own most sorrow- 
ful productions, it hath 
seemed good to him to gather , 
aid from others, to wit, Mas- | DUN HOUND 
ter George Gascoigne, who 
writeth in praise of the sport, and M.Q., who praiseth the author. 
Now it seemeth well that we should declare ourselves to have 
been guilty of the thought even that M. Q. might be the great 
G. T., and no other, for which base imagination we do hasten 
to tender our redress, and in showing forth our contrition we 
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print two verses of this commendation, it not being our purpose 
to offer other words of praise. 


‘M. Q. IN PRAISE OF THIS BOOKE 
Who list to learne the properties of hounds, 
To breed them first, and then to make them good, 
To teach them know, both voyce and horne, by sounds, 
To cure them eke from all that hurts their bloud: 
Let him but buye this booke. So shall he find 
As much as may (for hounds) content his mind. 


Wherefore my Muse must recognise the same, 

As worthy prayse, and better worth the price, 

A pleasant booke, for Peeres of noble name, 

An honest booke, to recreate the wise : 

A Booke well bought, God graunt it so be sold, 
For sure such Bookes are better worth than gold.’ 


Now may our reader judge for himself the value of these 
poems. A man who shall, without excuse of the spelling, rhyme 
good with bloud, might, it seemeth to us, do whatsoever he listeth. 


And (for ourselves) we at this point did find 
As much as may (for verse) content our mind. 


Coming now unto that part which runneth to prose, we are 
struck with even more of amazement, so great is the confidence 
which our author seeth well 
to repose in the ignorance 
of his readers. Hath Latin 
fallen into the place of a for- 
gotten tongue? Is the lan- 
guage of Brittany unknown 
in Britain? Nay, Master 
Turberville, thou wilt not do ; 
we are gifted with much 
charity, even to those who 
do annex the work of other 
writers. A translation tem- 
pered with m&ny grave errors 
might, moreover, be forgiven ST. HUBERT'S HOUND 
thee, but when thou bringest 
together these most faulty translations, coupled with such leanings. 
unto thine own original sin, 


Such work we scorn, and deem it truth to say, 
That sure thy book is worth no more than clay. 
NO. Il. VOL. I, : 
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Though such a criticism would have been as just as many we 
read to-day, it is improbable that anything like it was printed. 
But if a review of this kind appeared, it had no effect upon the 
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THE KENNELS 


public, for the book was highly appreciated at the time, and is, as 
I have shown, considered to-day better worth than gold. 

Having pointed out where the weak places may be found, in 
the popular kindly spirit, I will now hasten to counteract the 
impression by dealing with it as an ancient work, which is of 
course quite a different matter. 

George Turberville, born in 1530, was the son of a Dorsetshire 
squire, and at one time acted as secretary to Randolph, Queen 
Elizabeth’s Ambassador at the Court of Russia. He was a 
writer of verse, essayist, and translator, but his scholarly acquire- 
ments did not interfere with his love of sport. He seems to have 
taken considerable trouble in gathering together all the available 
information on hunting from the Continent as well as in England, 
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before writing his book. If his translations are somewhat free, he 
had at least the advantage of understanding his subject, and enter- 
ing thoroughly into the older spirit of the works which he consulted, 
and this is a good deal more than can be said of too many of his 
successors. 

The first edition of ‘The noble art of Venerie’ was pub- 
lished in 1576, and the second edition in 1611. In this book the 
author, to use his own words, has ‘set down the natures and 
hunting of as many chases as I think chaseable, namely of the 
hart, buck, roe, wild goat, boar, hare, cony, fox, badger, wild cat 
and otter, together with three not in use here with us in England, 
the wolf, the bear, and the reindeer.’ 


ve 


The importance of the hart over all other beasts of chase 
at this time may be gathered from the space devoted to the 
subject, 110 pages against 80 to the other 14 ‘sundry chases.’ 

The book commences with a rather amusing, but wholly 
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mythical, chapter on the antiquity of hounds, at the end of which 
Turberville arrives, by a somewhat involved process of reasoning, 
at the conclusion that the Trojans were the first who brought the 
race of hounds into this country, and that the white hounds found 
in France came from Barbary. Being, however, evidently conscious 
of having become somewhat mixed, he concludes by saying, ‘ I 
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COUPLING THE HOUNDS 


will set downe none other thing of the antiquity of hounds, but 
I will write hereafter of the nature and complexions as well of 
white hounds as of fallow, dunne and blacke, which sorts are 
most commodious for princes and gentlemen.’ He thereupon 
gives us a chapter on each of these varieties, illustrations from 
which are reproduced. 

The white dog or Baux was in small estimation at first, being 
shy of water, especially in cold weather; also somewhat delicate. 
The great advantages which it possessed were keenness of scent, 
endurance during heat and a tendency to keep with other hounds, 
‘being not easily broken with throng of the riders or the noyse, 
and cry of many men, keeping chase better without change than 
any other kind of dogges.’ 
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The fallow, or old British hound, was swifter than the white, 
keener in hunting, feared neither cold nor water, and was very 
hardy ; at the same time more difficult to train. 

The Dunne hound seems to have had power of great endu- 
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rance in cold weather, but to have been sensitive to heat, easily 
upset by noise or cowed by the whip. ‘They have such emula- 
tion amongst themselves that they know the voices of their fellows 
and when they be sure or not, for if they be babblers and lyers 
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they will not lightly follow them. They sticke much upon know- 
ledge of their master, and especially his voice and his horn, and 
will do for him more than for any other huntsman.’ 

The black, or St. Hubert’s Hounds, so called because ‘the 
Abbots of St. Hubert had always kept some of this race in 
honour of the Saint, who was a great hunter with St. Eustace,’ 
were mighty of body, short-legged, slow, but of keen scent. They 
were chiefly used for foxes and boars, not being swift enough for 
stag-hunting. 

The modern bloodhound is probably a cross from this last 
breed, and our foxhound a judicious combination of all of them. 
Anyone, however, who is interested in watching a pack at work, 
will, I think, still notice the same peculiarities of race cropping 
out here and there; white hounds being still sensitive to cold, 
dun to heat, noise, &c. But the subject is too lengthy a one to 
enter upon here. 

After this follow five chapters on Breeding, which are not of 
sufficient interest to call for special notice, and one chapter on the 
Kennels, an illustration from which is reproduced. 

From p. 30 to p. 140 will be found the most minute and 
accurate account of stag hunting in our own or any language. 
Though written about 1570, it includes many translations from 
earlier works, and gives a good idea of sport as it was followed in 
the fourteenth, fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, during which time 
hunting first began to mean the chasing and killing of an animal 
chosen from a number of the same kind, and not as heretofore 
either an enormous butchery, or an attack on the first beast that 
was found. 

This science called for careful judgment, patience, tact and 
experience. It was first of all necessary to select a hart, buck or 
roe, and for this purpose the day before the hunting party, notice 
was sent to each ‘Hunt’ or ‘ Huntsman’ as we should call him. 
The country over which it was proposed to hunt would be divided 
into districts, and there might be ten, fifteen, or twenty of these 
men who would each receive notice to find out a suitable quarry. 
Having received this message, the ‘ Hunt’ is advised to go to bed 
early that he may rise earlier. 

‘When he is up and ready, let him drink a good draught, and 
not forget to fill his bottle with good wine. That done let him © 
take his hound and go to the wood.’ 

Our author then devotes some twenty pages to instructions 
for the benefit of this unfortunate man who, besides having charge 
of the hounds and bloodhounds, had to select a deer and assist in 
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hunting it. These instructions are most interesting, but it will be 
impossible to do more than refer to them. 

In the forest over which the ‘ Hunt ’ had charge, without seeing 
the deer, he was expected to know the number of stags, to judge 
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age, size, height of antlers, and finally to trace and be able to 
point out positively the place where the hart he considered most 
suitable for sport might be found. The choice made, and if 
approved over that of the other huntsmen, the animal once started 
had to be followed up without losing the scent, by taking advan- 
tage of previous observations ; also the slot identified and not 
confused with that of any beast of the same kind or age, for often 
the tired animal would try to place some fresh stag in its stead. 
Owing to the slowness of horses and hounds, such precautions 
were absolutely necessary or the chase would have been endless. 
The bloodhounds used for the purpose of tracking the deer 
did not originally differ from the others in breed. If a dog had a 
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good nose but was too slow for hunting, he was drafted into the 
bloodhound kennels. From these ‘whose legges are lowe and 
short, and who find themselves neither of swiftness or courage,’ 
came, I fancy, the modern breed of bloodhound. 

When the huntsmen had selected each a deer, it was their 
duty to meet at the place of assembly and to report to the prince, 
or master of the game, upon ‘slot, view, entry, posts, abatures, 
fewnish and such other tokens, every man rehearsing what he had 
seen.’ 

Some lines by our author on these grand hunting assemblies 
may be of interest. The place having been chosen, wagons, 


carts, and laden mules appeared on the scene, bearing ‘ bottles 
and barrels of noble wine to make men’s hearts to swell’; while 
for edibles we find many luxuries.mentioned : 


For whiles, cold loins of veal, cold capon, beefe and goose, 
With pygeon pyes, and mutton cold, are set on hunger loose.’ 
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After the company have eaten and drunk to their hearts’ 
content, having not yet learned the advantage of a quiet smoke, 
they amuse themselves and the master with a little desultory 
fighting. 

‘The field thus fought and done the huntsmen come again, 

Of whom some one upon his knee shall tell the prince full plain ;’ 


which he proceeds to do in the following verses. 


Soince goldentime, Liege) dothnewer fap, 
Wut about with wings, 

Waby doth pour Grace, let tine then atway. 
WAhich is moze tvozth, than all pour twoploly thingey 
Welieue me beliene ms nughty Rings, 
MDneonely houre (once lof) veeldes moze annoy, 
Shan fiventy dapes can cure twith andioy. 


And fince pour Grace deterntinde by hecrer, 

bunt this day, and recreate pour mud, 

At pou thas and lote the game anv gice 

GUbrch you might peare? ryngeth not the mynd, 
With amd hounds, according to their kind? 
Wilby Git pou thus (my Liege) and never call, 

Dur hounds no? bs, to make you (pozt withallz 


MWhis may be fern, 
And this pour Grace {hall fee pleafeth pou 
$0 that vouchfafe, (D noble King) with (pede, 
So mount on bo2{e, that others map enfue, 
Wntill this Wart be rotwsde, and bought to vieiv,. 
When if you fine that Abhane fpoke amide, 
Coprea me ising: (till then) forgiue me this. 


After writing the above our author seems to be rather doubt- 
ful whether it would be wise of the huntsman to speak so freely, 
for he goes on to say, ‘It is convenient that a huntsman be well 
stayed and temperate in his speech, for al hunters which have 
regard to the pleasure of their venery ought to bee sober and 
modest in talke, but at these days they take more delight in 
emptying of the bottles than they have regard to their tongues.’ 

Some seven or eight relays of horses and hounds having been 
posted at convenient places, the huntsman, whose hart has met 
with the master’s approval, has to seek out its lair, and, for his 
peace of mind, we will trust find it. But the party are no sooner 
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off than Turberville gets angry, and as his words apply rather 
aptly to some riders in our own day, I will quote them: 

‘But now adayes I see fewe hunt the hart as he ought to be 
hunted for men give not their hounds leisure to hunt for there 
are so many hunters on horseback which mingle themselves 
amongst the hounds, crossing them and breaking their course in 
such sort that it is not possible for them to hunt truly, and 
therefore I say that it is the horses which hunt and not the 
hounds.’ 

If the ‘Hunt’ fail to come upon any relay, and the hounds are 
so spent with the vehement heat, or out of breath, he is advised 
to mark the last slot or view, and go with the hounds into the 
nearest village, where he shall give them bread and water, and 
keep them under some tree till the -heat be over. Then about 
three o’clock return to the slot and draw before the hounds, 
cheering and comforting them. 

With such intervals of rest and sleep the chase of a single 
deer would sometimes last for two or even three days; but at last 
the hart is spent. ‘His last refuge js the water, which hunters 
call the soile, and he will commonly, therefore, rather descend 
down the stream than swim against it, especially if the hounds 
run well. But it seemeth he hath naturally this understanding, 
that he knoweth if he shuld swimme against the streame when 
he goeth to the soile the hounds would have greater scent of him 
than when he descendeth downe the streame for the wind would 
always beare the scent upon them. 

‘The huntsman should keep near to the river, for sometimes 
the hart will lye under the water all but his very nose, or may lye 
in some bed of bulrushes, so that they might leave him behind 
them, and then assoone as they were past, he might go counter 
backe againe the same way that he came. And here I think it 
not amisse to advertise you, that an hart dreadeth the Northerne 
and the Southerne winds much more than he doth the Easterly and 
Westerly winds, in such sort that when he seeketh to breake from 
the hounds endways over the champaigne, if he feele either a 
Northwind or a Southwind blow, he will never runne into it, but 
takes it in his tayle.’ 

‘ Also there be some Harts which, when they rise out of their 
layres, will halt or fall down upon their belly before the hunts- 
men, and. seeme to reele and royle before the hounds as if they 
were spent ; by such subtleties you may judge that they are olde 
beaten! Deare, and well breathed, and will stand long before your 

Well tried. 
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hounds, trusting much in their force and swiftness. When a hart 
is spent indeed he bears his head low, putting his nose down to 
the ground; if he espie a man he rayseth up his head and 
maketh great bounds and leaps on hie, as though hee were lustly 
and fresh, but such frisks will not last long, for when he is a little 
past by he will stretch out his necke again as before said.’ 

At last the hart isat bay. ‘But you shall understand then that 
there are bayes in the water and bayes on the land, and if the 
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harte be in deepe water the best thing the huntsman can do shall 
be to couple up his houndes, for the hart which is spent will not 
willingly leave a great water; let him put off his clothes and 
swim to him with a dagger ready drawne. 

‘It hath been my happe oftentimes to kill in this sort, very 
greate harts and that in sight of persons all diverse witnesses, 
and afterwards I have guided their dead bodyes to the banke 


swimming. 
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‘When you see the hart at bay on the land, take up the 
hounds and when the hart turneth head to flee, galloppe roundly 
in and before he have leisure to turn upon you. It is a thing 
easie ynough to kill him with your sword.’ 

When the hart is killed all the huntsmen which be at the fall 
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THE DEATH 


of him shall blow, to the end that the rest of the company may 
come in. Being assembled, they shall bring the hounds to the 
deer, and let them all bite and tear him about the neck. Then 
shall the hart be laid upon his back with his forefeet upwards, 
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and the chief huntsman shall hold the deer by the forefeet while 
the prince or chief test the thickness of the flesh by drawing a 
knife through it. This being done, the latter shall draw his 
sword and cut off the deer’s head. ‘For they take delight to try 
the edge of their sword and the goodness of their arms.’ The 
neck and head are then given to the hounds, the antlers only 
being saved as a memorial. 

Now once more is it the time of feasting. The deer having 
been skinned, the choicest parts are presented to the master, 
while the chief huntsman takes as his reward the right shoulder. 
Then may all take pleasure of the sweet dainty morsels that 
remain, having dressed them on charcoal. The company, be- 
tween the hearty draughts of wine, shall now rejoice and recreate 
their noble minds with the rehearsal of which hound hunted 
best, and which huntsman hunted most like a woodman, calling 
the favourite hounds and huntsmen, and rewarding them notably, 
as hath been the custom of all noble persons to do. 

And now, borrowing the words of our esteemed author, I will 
for the time being ‘ hold my peace for brevity.’ 
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FENCING 


BY MAY G. NORRIS 


Amonc all athletic exercises, the art of fencing is peculiarly suited 
to women, because strength is not so necessary to make a good 
fencer as quickness of eye and limb, lightness of build, suppleness, 
and a certain delicacy and precision in the play of the foil. The - 
famous French saying describes this exactly: ‘ Hold your foil as 
if you had a little bird in your hand: firmly enough not to let it 
escape, and yet not tightly enough to crush it.’! One of the 
greatest qualities in a good fencer is this delicate handling and 
play of the foil; it is called doigté (fingering), and is a natural 
gift almost impossible to acquire. A heavy grip would be fatal 
to all play of the foil, which must move lightly and rapidly, with 
a scarcely perceptible motion of the first finger and thumb, so 
that it seems itself instinct with life. A well-balanced foil should 
hardly be felt in the hand, and the slightest pressure of the 
fingers suffices to direct it. The whole art of fencing is con- 
centrated, so to speak, between the forefinger and thumb ; the 
other fingers only close on the hilt to give their help when needed, 
and must loosen their hold the moment the attack or parry is 
over—they must always feel the hilt, but rarely press it. The 
sentiment du fer is closely allied to this gift of doigté; it is a 
peculiarly acute perception, which, at the mere contact of your 
foil with your adversary’s, seems to reveal what attack he is 
meditating ; it is the ‘ second sight’ of fencing. 

Limberness of wrist is very important to the fencer, and 
pianists are sometimes found to have great advantages in this 
respect when they come to handle the foils; but, on the other 
hand, it did happen to a well-known musician in his youth to be 


' «Tenez votre épée comme si vous aviez dans la main un petit oiseau: assez ferme 
peur ne pas le laisser échapper, mais pas assez fort pour |’écraser.’—LarauGire. 
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ordered a course of fencing to improve his staccato du poignet. 
Quickness is undoubtedly the supreme quality in a fencer, and 
mental and physical quickness have rightly been called ‘the soul 
of fencing.’ Judgment (la téte,' as the French call it) and cool- 
ness have to be added to this list of essentials, and probably 
coolness should rank 
first, for without it 
judgment would be 
thrown to the winds 
in moments of excite- 
ment. Bertrand the 
elder, father of the 
great Bertrand, had to 
give up assaults in 
public early in life be- 
cause all his brilliant 
qualities as a fencer 
were rendered useless 
by the extraordinary 
nervousness which 
overpowered him in - 
the presence of an 
audience — spectators 
paralysed by over-ex- 
citing him. 

Besides all these 
mental and physical 
qualities, one must 
have an inborn love of 
fencing for its own 
sake, apart from all 
beneficial hygienic 
effects to be derived 
from it, and must work at it with enthusiasm. In that way alone 
can one hope to become at all proficient in this art, which is 
more than worthy of all the time devoted to it, for it lends 
grace and dignity to life by its development of our highest 
physical qualities. In a fencing match every faculty is awake 
and on the stretch, every muscle in the body is brought into play, 
all latent fire in the temperament is roused and communicates 
itself to the foil, which answers with lightning-like rapidity to 
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of one’s arm, often of one’s legs, but never of one’s lack of head!’ 
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every flash of the brain. The clash of the blades is music to 
one’s ears, an electric current seems to thrill you at the contact 
of your adversary’s steel, all one’s powers seem doubled, and 
everything is forgotten in the intense delight of the moment. 
At such times one lives to the very fullest extent; one under- 
stands the genius of physical life—of that glorious vitality which 
embraces existence with enthusiasm, instead of enduring it as 
a burden. Some fencing bouts remain in one’s memory among 
the supremely good moments of life. Assaults are also splendid 
nerve tonics; they clear a brain addled by the thousand and 
one problems of the day. Unfortunately many months must pass 
before a beginner can enjoy 
this intense pleasure, but 
‘with a really good teacher 
there is nothing dull even in 
the first elementary lessons. 
Georges Robert, in his ex- 
traordinarily clear and prac- 
tical book, ‘La Science des 
Armes,’ says that there is a 
species of fencing match 
which one can allow a pupil 
of a few months’ standing 
without any risk of his 
contracting bad habits. This 
is an assault with the master 
himself, or with a very good 
amateur under the master’s 
eye, so that he can after- 
wards correct the mistakes which were made—it serves as a 
practical illustration of the lesson. 

Apart from the delight and enjoyment to be derived from 
fencing regarded as an art, it is a very good exercise for girls, as 
it obliges them to hold themselves erect, develops the chest, 
strengthens the lungs, teaches them to use their limbs well, and 
makes them light on their feet. Nearly all French actresses 
fence, as they find that it induces gracefulness, and enables them 
to move easily and well on the stage. 

Costume is very important in fencing, as absolute freedom of 
motion is imperative. Skirts are quite inadvisable, especially for 
beginners, as the master ought to be able to see the knees in order 
to insist on their being kept well turned out, instead of bending 
inwards, as they too often have a tendency to do at first. When 
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the knees bend in, the body is not properly balanced, and the 
whole position becomes awkward and insecure. If this is not 
corrected from the first, you will never have that perfect balance 
which is so highly prized as to be rated a quality apart. I should 
advise short, full knickerbockers, fastened by an elastic just above 
the knee; a close-fitting coat with short full skirt. The coat 
should be double-breasted, and all the front part very thickly lined 
and heavily wadded to protect the chest against blows from the 
foil; it should be fastened on the shoulder and down the side 
seam under the arm to the waist, and should then fall loosely. The 
coat may be of corduroy, velveteen, or linen. Linen is preferable 
for warm weather, of course, but a string-coloured corduroy cloth 
makes a very practical and far from unbecoming fencing costume. 
The armholes and sleeves should be cut large, as the slightest 
pressure fatigues thearm. Flat fencing shoes, such as men wear, 
only of lighter make, are the most practical and least tiring—it 
it is very difficult to balance yourself properly with heels, and 
some fencing-masters will not allow them at all. A mask with 
very close meshes should be carefully chosen—-some of the ordinary 
ones I have seen in shops having large spaces through which a 
broken foil could easily penetrate. The leather bibs to protect the 
neck are hot and not very generally worn, but they are dis- 
tinctly advisable in fencing matches, although unnecessary at the 
lesson. Women’s foils are usually lighter and a trifle shorter than 
men’s, and very often mounted with a cup-hilt, coquilles,' which 
are supposed to add to the players’ enjoyment in fencing by the 
ringing sound they make when struck by the foil. It may be a 
feminine weakness to appreciate this sound, which I must acknow- 
ledge is very attractive to my ears, but several well-known men- 
fencers in Paris have fallen victims to it, and have totally discarded 
the lunettes guard more commonly used by their sex. With regard 
to foils, it is odd how invariably beginners fix their eyes on their 
adversary’s point, instead of looking him straight in the face, as 
they should do. All the best masters say this is a habit which 
cannot be acquired too soon. 

Ordinary fencing gloves are too thickly wadded for perfect 
comfort ; it is better to have them made to order and - dispense 
with most of the padding, as the cup-hilt protects the hand. 

As a rule, it is necessary to choose a fencing-master from 
abroad, for unfortunately the art of swordmanship is generally 
neglected in England. The days of the Angelos are over, and 


' This is the sort of guard that the épée de combat has; it is a broad, deep, bowl. 
shaped shell, constructed so as to afford shelter to the hand. 
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fencing, as at present 
practised, is almost 
essentially a French 
art. It has certainly 
been carried to its 
highest pitch of per- 
fection in France. 


The Italian school, 
admirably repre- THIRD POSITION—THE ‘LUNGE 


sented by Greco of 

Rome, Pini of Leghorn, &c., tends more and more to resemble 
the French, although it still retains some characteristics of the 
rapier play of the seventeenth century, especially in Naples. The 
Belgians are devoted to fencing, and have many fine swordsmen 
—MM. Thiriet, Merckk, Dupont (perhaps the best teacher in 
Brussels), de Witte, &c.--but their style is absolutely identical 
with that of the French, and the same may be said of the best 
Spanish fencers. M. Vigeant, one of the most eminent of Parisian 
masters, defines fencing as ‘the art of hitting others without 
being hit oneself,’! which now brings us to the vexed question 
of style. 

Until the adoption of wire masks in the latter half of the last 
century, a fencing bout was a rather stately and academic affair. 
For instance, it was not etiquette to riposte until the adversary 
had recovered from his lunge for fear of injuring his face —-quick- 
ness of motion was usually banished from an assault in order to 
diminish the risk, for to have wounded an opponent in the school 
would have been an indelible disgrace to a fencer. M. la Boéssiére, | 
the celebrated fencing-master in Paris, in the latter half of the 
last century,? invented and introduced wire masks in his salle 
d’armes ; but there was a great prejudice against them for a lcng 
time, chiefly amongst the masters. When, however, a very serious 


1 «Tart de toucher les autres sans étre touché soi-méme.’ 


2 He was received as member of the ‘Compagnie des Maitres en fait d’armes ces 
Académies du Roi,’ &c. in 1759. 
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accident happened, they changed their attitude towards the mask, 
and with its general adoption a much more vigorous and ener- 
getic style of fencing came into vogue. Perhaps M. la Boéssiére 
has even a greater claim to celebrity in the reputation of his 
famous pupil, the Chevalier de St. George, than in this useful 
invention of his. The Chevalier seems to have been endowed 
by nature with all the qualities necessary to a perfect fencer. He 
was only thirteen when he was confided to M. la Boéssiére’s care, 
and his progress was so rapid that at fifteen he could beat the 
best swordsman of the day. He is said to have gone on improv- 
ing until the age of forty, when he unfortunately broke the tendon 
of Achilles in his left foot whilst dancing, but in spite of this dis- 
advantage he always got the better of his adversary. The de- 
scription of his sword-play in the younger La Boéssiére’s ‘ Traité 
de l’Art des Armes,’ published in 1818, is most interesting, and 
shows that to be classically correct in your attitude does not 
preclude great rapidity of motion, nor render a fencer less dan- 
gerous or difficult to deal with, as some of the votaries of the 
modern ultra-Romantic School would have us believe. There is 
a curious old print which represents St. George fencing with the 
‘Chevaliére’ d’Eon de. Beaumont at Carlton House in 1787, 
before the Prince of Wales and ‘ many celebrated masters.’ The 
‘Chevaliére’ is dressed in a gown with paniers, and wears a kind 
of mob-cap. It was always remarked of St. George that, in 
spite of the extraordinary rapidity of his lunge and riposte, he 
never wounded anyone in a fencing bout at a time when masks 
were not yet generally worn. 

With La Boéssiére fils, Gomard, Charlemagne, Lafaugére (the 
celebrated master of the Gardes du Corps) and the Prévosts,' 
fencing was gradually perfected as a science, each of these great 
masters adding precision and finish whilst jealously guarding the 
classic traditions. 

In the first decade of the century a revolution began in 
fencing as well as in literature, and the ‘Romantic School’ sprang 
up, which hotly disputed all classical claims to superiority. This 
so-called romantic style of fencing, or, as M. Legouvé aptly terms 
it, 'école du coup touché, touché avant tout, partout et n’importe 
comment, was first introduced into fencing by two well-known 
masters—Roussel and Lozés—who soon found a crowd of 
imitators and, as usual, of exaggerators. 

Bertrand, the ‘ Napoleon of fence,’ began his career in the 
midst of this fencing revolution. He had been educated by his 
1 Grandfather and father of the present well-known master, M. Camille Prévost. 
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father in: the strictest academic school, the school which would 
not count the luckiest hit if it were not given according to the 
severe rules of classic elegance. But his ardent temperament 
found much which appealed to it in the new theories, and, with 


a talent amounting 
almost to genius, he 
appropriated all the 
resources of the new 
school without dis- 
carding any of the 
principles of the old, 
triumphantly prov- 
ing that, whilst re- 
maining as regular 
and correct in his 
attitudesas his classic 
masters, he could be- 
come as toucheur as 
his ‘romantic’ adver- 
saries. 

Bertrand was a 
very quick-tempered 
man, and often so 
much carried away 
by the excitement 
of the assault that 
he was ready and 
anxious to exchange 
the foil for the 
sword. A curious 
anecdote is told of 
his having challenged 
eight or ten of his 
colleagues at a great 
fencing féte at the 
Vaurhall in Paris, 
when he was about 
twenty-five years of 
age. He publicly 
called them donkeys, 
and offered to prove 
his words, sword in 
hand. Thespectators 
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were furious; they hissed and 
shouted: ‘Down with the in- 
solent!’ The uproar was in- 
describable. When the noise 
had somewhat subsided the 
assaults went on; but when 
Bertrand reappeared more 
hisses were heard. He surveyed 
the audience with calm arro- 
gance, saluted, and began his 
assault. He fenced so superbly, 
hit his adversary with such a 
succession of masterly coups de 
bouton, and proved himself so 
incomparably superior to all 
his rivals, that at last the spec- 
tators, forgetting their anger, 
broke out into the most enthusi- 
astic applause—it was a won- 
derful and unique triumph. 
Robert theelder, whoranked 
next to Bertrand in the fencing 
world, said that even when he 
was over eighty years of age 
Bertrand was more than a 
match for any living fencer. 
We owe the riposte du tac au 
tac (the thrust delivered with- 
out lunging, after the successful 
parry, one of the supreme de- 
lights in fencing) to Bertrand, 
as also the rules of the coup 
darrét and du temps (or ‘time 
thrust’). Robert lacked all 
Bertrand’s physical advan- 
tages ; but, in spite of his large 
head, heavily built figure, and 
bow legs, he had an extraordi- ‘sea sii 
nary panther-like suppleness 
and rapidity of motion, and a 
profound scientific knowledge of his art, which made him a 


most dangerous opponent—dangerous even to Bertrand, in 
whose salle d’armes he was for fourteen years as prévot. He 
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was an unusually kindly-natured man; in fact, his friends 
used to tell him that he had only one fault—gentleness ! 
This often prevented him from crushing his adversaries in 
a fencing match when he might have done so. It was, 
perhaps, in consequence of this charming trait in his cha- 
racter that, in spite of his many rivals, he had not a single 
enemy. On hearing of his sudden death in 1876, one of his 
colleagues exclaimed: ‘ Now that he is dead, let us acknowledge 
the truth. He was superior to any of us.’ 

It is nearly twenty years since these great fencers, Bertrand 
and Robert, died, but fortunately they have left some brilliant 
representatives, such as M. Mérignac, Jacob, Georges Robert 
fils, Vigeant, Camille Prévost, &c., behind to take their place. 

M. C. Prévost is the son of the Camille Prévost who was so 
well known in England in the fifties. He was one of Bertrand’s 
best pupils, and celebrated throughout the sporting world for 
wonderful feats of strength. In 1850 he was invited to come to 
London to be professor to the Fencing Club, and he ended by 
founding an important salle d’armes here. He has fenced with 
the Prince Consort, and has given lessons to the Prince of Wales. 
He wrote a short pamphlet on fencing at Prince Albert’s request, 
but owing to the latter’s sudden death it was never published. 
His son has, however, utilised it in his ‘Théorie Pratique de 
l’Escrime,’ in which he aims at explaining as clearly and precisely 
as possible Bertrand’s and his father’s method of fence. He is 
one of the members of the Committee of the Académie d’Armes, 
which was recently revived in Paris by the efforts of Georges 
Robert and others on the lines of the ancient Académie du Roi, 
first founded in 1567, and abolished at the time of the Revolution. 
Its object is to keep up and encourage the highest possible 
standard of excellence amongst fencing-masters, and no one can 
become a member until he has been proved competent by a 
committee composed of the finest fencers in France. In spite of 
this devotion in Paris to the best traditions of fencing, there 
is an eccentric new school which affects in a great measure 
to discard them. It calls itself ‘Romantic, and Monsieur de 
Bazancourt is perhaps its extreme expression. But he fences so 
brilliantly in his peculiar style, and explains his theories so 
wittily (‘Les Secrets de l’Epée’), that he has perforce been 
pardoned eccentricities which would be condemned in lesser men. 
As he treats of fencing especially from the duellist’s point of 
view, his reasoning will not have much weight with those who 
regard it merely as an art or sport, and cultivate it without any 
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ulterior ideas of self-defence, however much it may appeal to 
foreigners, who, on the eve of a duel, feel inclined to exclaim 
with St. Albin: ‘ How good to sleep in a whole skin! ’”! 

Although it takes many years to make a really expert fencer, I 
have never come across any swordsman, or swordswoman, who 
regretted time that had been devoted to fencing, especially if they 
had been wise enough to study the theory of the art as well as 
its practice, so that when increasing age had diminished the 
rapidity and vigour of their limbs, they were able to make up for 
this loss by greater precision and variety in foil play. This 
only comes by long practice of all combinations of attacks, feints, 
and parries. It must be remembered that fencing is no longer 
an art in the stage of experiment, but a science whose laws, 
logically constructed, enable the fencer de téte, however badly 
he may be endowed by nature or weakened by age, successfully 
to resist a more vigorous, if less skilful, antagonist. 

M. Ernest Legouvé,? the witty French Academician, says, in 
his delightful ‘ Soixante Ans de Souvenirs,’ that fencing is an art 
which can ‘charm, console, calm, and even cure.’ As he was 
nearly eighty when he emitted this opinion, and had fenced ever 
since he began as a boy with Bertrand, he certainly ought to 
know what he was talking about. He also adds that for the 
student of character an assault should have great attractions, for 
in each fencer’s style his tastes, his instincts, the nature of his 
mind, his individuality, in fact, are unconsciously revealed, and 
more is seen of the true nature of a man—or woman—in a ten 
minutes’ fencing match than in weeks of ordinary intercourse. 

I have heard some people object to fencing on the score that 
it is an indoor pursuit. In answer to that I may cay that there 
is no reason why one should not fence in the open if one desires 
to, and, secondly, that there is often weather in which it is 
impossible to be out, and when it is a real delight to have some 
active pastime indoors. 

In many country houses abroad there is a regular fencing 
room or hall, and it is generally a favourite place on wet days. 
Foils, masks, and plastrons hang round the walls, with here and 
there the portrait of some celebrated master to give it the look of 
a real salle d’armes, and inspire any lover of the foils with a 
desire to try his or her skill. But fencing does not in the least 
depend on externals for its absorbing charm. With a strip of 


1 «Qu’il fait bon dormir dans une peau sans treus!’ 


? He has been called ‘le plus tireur des académiciens et le plus académicien des 
tireurs,’ 
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linoleum any lumber room or garret can be converted into a 
temporary salle d’armes, and enable one to forget all the little 


humdrums of ordinary existence in the delightful exhilaration of 
the assault. 
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THE DEE 


BY G. CHRISTOPHER DAVIES 


THROUGH the castle-haunted region which marks the borderland 
of England and Wales, where strife was frequent, and strong- 
holds were built on every coign of vantage by either side to keep 
the other side in check, there run two noble streams: to the 
northward the sacred Dee, to the southward the calmer Severn. 
In these rivers I first taught myself angling, swimming, and 
boating, and for very many miles of both, every stone and bush, 
every rapid and pool, was familiar to me. Nothing tempts a good 
man to deviate from the truth so much as the impulse to exag- 
gerate the size of the fish he has caught, and it is possible that 
my memory is like the good man so tempted, as it seems to me 
that never since have fish so large been caught, never since have 
otters and herons been so plentiful and visible, wildfowl so easily 
shot, and shy fowl so fearless as in the golden days fram ‘ten to 
twenty. 

It is not difficult to analyse the charm which rivers have had 
for all men in all ages. They are the original highways of the 
land along whose willing courses the heaviest burdens are borne. - 
Before the advent of railways, generation after generation passed, 
and no changes were apparent on these water highways; the 
same streams rippled round the same rocks, and as clearly as 
they reflected the green foliage of the year One, so clearly do 
they reflect it now. 

The first river known to me was the river Dee, the Deva of 
the Romans, and the sacred Dee of all times from that of the 
ancient Druids, the priests of the earliest religion known in these 
Islands. It would be closely connected with their sacred rites, 
and to all Britons would in itself be an object of veneration. Its 
sacred character in their eyes would be known and respected by 
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the Romans, and from that time it would retain its distinctive 
epithet. The intensely imaginative mind of the Welsh of even 
the present day has invested the stream with marvellous attri- 
butes, and in the days of many conflicts between the English and 
the Welsh, the changing of fords and shallows by the force of the 
stream foretold good or evil to either side. 

The traveller by rail up the valley of the Dee catches exquisite 
glimpses of silver reaches and emerald banks in the deep valley 
on his right; a valley which is for the most part a long narrow 
gorge. The rail runs along the south-east side of Bala Lake in 
the county of Merioneth (a name as Welsh as it is euphonious). 
At the head of Bala Lake is Llanuwchllyn Station, and at this 
station our party alighted one day last August loaded with cameras, 
and bent upon reducing into possession the scenes of boyhood. 


VALLEY OF THE DEE 


Mist and sunshine followed each other rapidly over the hills, and 
while the craggy slopes and precipices of the Aran Mountains 
were one moment plainly visible, the next every hill and mountain 
was hidden with mist. The long lake itself was convulsed with 
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a strong south-west wind, which, blowing straight down it, caused 
its waves to break in surf near Bala town, and raised the current 
of the river Dee. 


As the south-west that blowing Bala Lake 
Fills all the sacred Dee. 


We turned to the left and came to a wonderfully ancient- 
looking hamlet called Pandy. The low stone houses were like 
boulders dropped at random by flood and ice, the inhabitants too 
could speak no English, and to our inquiries the words ‘ Dim 
Sassenach’ (‘No English’) was the only reply we could obtain. 
The costume of the Welsh dames was the every-day costume of 
generations back, even to the straw steeple-crowned hats, the 
shape of which will be familiar to all who have seen illustrations 
of the old-fashioned beaver hats. One old dame we induced by 
signs to stand for her portrait, but she spoiled it by insisting upon 
putting her knitting behind her, while we wished her to keep on 
knitting after the manner of every creature in petticoats we saw 
that day. 

Into the head of Bala Lake there flow three streams, neither 
of them called the Dee, which has no existence as a river until it 
issues from the lake. The centre stream has by geographers 
always been considered to be the Dee, but the natives will tell 
you that the more southern stream flowing from Aran Benllyn is 
the true Dee. This is certainly the most picturesque of the 
streams, and when we entered the cavernous recesses of oak 
foliage, which inclosed its torrent-laved rocks, we came upon an 
enthusiastic artist who vowed that Bettws-y-coed could not com- 
pare with this spot in beauty. 

Retracing our steps through the village of Llanuwchllyn, we 
crossed the bridge and took the road leading along the north- 
west bank of the lake. An old woman vigorously knitting away 
at a pair of long stockings attracted the attention of one of the 
ladies of our party, because the stockings she wore consisted 
chiefly of holes. Thinking she spoke no English, this fact was 
commented upon in her hearing, and it elicited such a torrent of 
abuse, in sound Welsh and broken English, that the ladies hurried 
away considerably startled. 

Near Llanuwchllyn we are reminded of good King Arthur, as 
his foster-father, Cai-Hir-ap-Cymyr, is said to have lived on the 
spot, where some vestiges of fortifications betoken a camp 
anterior to the time of the Romans, though afterwards occupied 
by them. Up the Aran Mountain we had not time to go, nor 
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would it have been safe in such driving mists, but the ascent is 
well worth making. We made the most of the gleams of sun- 
shine as we followed the lake, running hither and _ thither 
searching for the best points of view, which, when found, were 
often lost again in the mists which came hurrying down the 
valley. A few minutes of waiting, however, and the cloud would 
speed away down the lake, while the near and middle distance 
were bathed in sunlight. The regular heaving furrows of the 
lake off which the white crests were swept by the gusts, the 
rapid march of light and shade up the green slopes of the lower 
hills, the sunny glimpses of far-away peaks, the shafts of light 
through looming clouds, and the wrestling of the oaks with the 
wind, formed such pictures of delight as will long remain in our 
memories. 

The lake is four miles long by a mile broad, and the lack of 
any traffic on its surface (the boats on it being few in number) 
makes it seem very lonely. At the upper end it is charmingly 
diversified with wooded islands and promontories. Its water is of 
great depth and is said to be very pure, though to our taste it 
seems bitter and peaty. Historians say that the water of the Dee 
flows through the lake without mingling with its waters, and 
state in proof that the salmon which is found in the Dee is not 
caught in the lake, and the gwyniad, a species of char, which is 
peculiar to the lake, is not found in the river. The Welsh 
name of the lake is Llyntegid, and the former English name was 
Pimble or Plenlin Mere, but it is now universally known as Bala 
Lake. 

The road undulates over the spurs of the hills which come 
down to the lake, and from every little ascent you get a fresh view 
of lake and wood and mountain. I never took a ramble in 
Wales without having an adventure with a bull, and this time 
was no exception. A dreadfully vicious looking animal resented 
the camera being planted in his field. While the ladies fled the 
men met the enemy with volleys of stones, and so, but with great: 
difficulty, kept him at bay while the view was being taken. 

Around Bala Lake many traditions cling, some of Druidical 
origin and born of the reverence the ancient Britons had for so 
large and mysterious a lake. All enlightened persons know that 
Adam was a Welshman, and that the Hebrew language was 
derived from the Welsh, but few know that the Deluge was caused 
by the bursting of Bala Lake, and that a large mound at Bala 
called the Tomen is the Mount Ararat of Scripture! This mound, 
however, is artificial in its origin, but whether it was heaped up 
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by Briton or Roman, and whether for tomb or castle, no one now 
knows. Bala is in itself an interesting town built of dingy slate 
rock. 

Looking up the lake from Bala we saw in the clear sunny 
intervals the lofty peaks of Aran Benllyn and Aran Mawddwy, 
and far away beyond them a dark cloud whose serrated immobility 
of outline told us it was the topmost cliff of Cader Idris. 

The Dee leaves the lake under Mwnwgl y Llyn Bridge, and 
then we noticed the first tampering with the river by man. A 
weir across the river, and sluices, regulate the flow of the Dee from 
the lake, in order that there may always be enough water for the 
supply of the canal, which we shall come to lower down. This 
weir has minimised the effect of the south-west wind on the river 
Dee. Formerly the Dee would rise with great rapidity, being 
filled with the water blown off the lake, or, if a north-west wind 
and dry weather prevailed, the river would be shrivelled up for 
want of water. 

When the river leaves Bala it flows for some distance through 
a more open country, and this part may be hurried over by rail 
until we come to Corwen. Passing, however, the picturesque 
village of Llanderfel, where the river flows through a wooded 
gorge, we were amused at a lady and gentleman who sat in the 
same carriage with ourselves, and were evidently tourists. The 
beautiful scenery through which we passed had no charms for 
them, and they rarely looked up from the novels they were read- 
ing; the only remark the lady made all the way was, ‘What a 
crumpled country this is!’ and he as languidly replied, ‘ Yes, they 
hadn’t room enough to spread it out flat.’ 

The town of Corwen looks dingy in the extreme; the houses 
are built of neutral-tinted slate and have no ambition to be 
anything but habitable. As we leave Corwen the river increases 
in present beauty and in interest of past history. This is Glyn 
Dyfrdwy, where Owen Glyndwr had property and residence. He 
was a very turbulent and pugnacious person, but a great hero 
among the Welsh. He flourished towards the close of the four- 
teenth century, and from a quiet barrister-at-law became a 
chieftain and almost the king of the Welsh. The story of his 
complaints against the English, his patriotism on behalf of his 
native land, his successes over Henry IV., his stubborn resistance 
to the English forces, his princely court at Sychnant, near Corwen, 
and his final downfall, and outlawry, and death from starvation, 
are they not matters of history which should be familiar to every 
schoolboy, although they may be forgotten by men of mature age? 
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In its course through this historic glen the river curves and 
winds through woods and meadowy knolls, but as it approaches 
the far-famed Vale of Llangollen, its fall becomes more rapid and 
its bed more rocky. When we alight at Berwyn station, we see — 
before us a view unmatched for loveliness by any in the principality. 


ROBBER’S LEAP 


Foaming whitely over its grey rocks, the river. gleams through its 
fringe of leaves, and is crossed by a picturesque bridge known as 
the Chain Bridge. On the opposite bank is one of the black- 
timbered, white-plastered houses which are so common in Welsh 
valleys and in the bordering plains. Behind this black-timbered 
house, and beneath a low cliff where springs innumerable trickle 
over the greenest moss and the brightest ferns, runs the narrow 
clear canal, and beyond that is a green slope of hill where a 
scattered forest of birch-trees wave their silver stems and droop 
their graceful branches. Down to the right the river dashes 
through two narrow rocky straits called the ‘ Robber’s Leap’ 
and the ‘Cow’s Leap,’ and in a line with the river is the sugarloaf 
hill of Castell Dinas Bran. Beyond that, sharply outlined against 
the blue, are the white limestone cliffs, green terraces, and bold 
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escarpments of the Eglwyseg rocks; to the left is a quieter 
stretch of river which mirrors the crowded wood and the distant 
mountains that the river has passed. 

On the platform near us lay a black object something like a 
large clothes basket covered with tarred canvas. It was a coracle, 
and the sight of it reminded me of my first fishing expeditions, 
which were to the canal which runs through the picturesque Vale 
of Llangollen. There, under the shadow of the hills, I used to 
watch the shoals of gudgeon in the clear water and guide my bait 
to the largest. I always used as bait what was there called a 
‘corbet,’ that is a caddis-worm. These were always procurable 
close to the margin, and the fat yellow grub when drawn froin its 
case was a most tempting bait not only for gudgeon but for trout. 
Oftentimes a ruffe or pope would be seen in the clear water, and 
his capture was a certainty, for they never refused the bait. One 
day I recollect well, when I was nine years old, I saw a monstrous 
fish in the canal, barred with yellow and green. I tremblingly 
offered it caddis and worms, but it would not notice them. Then 
I went home and got hold of a book with plates of fishes and 
made out that the strange fish was a pike. I never rested until 
I had got a spinning flight, baited it with a gudgeon, and caught 
my first pike, an enormous fellow of 2 lbs. in weight! From 
that time I was a pike-fisher. 

At flood time, when the canal was discoloured with mud, the 
village anglers came out in force and lined the banks. They 
never dreamed of using a float; I doubt if there was such a thing 
in the whole valley ; but they ‘stanked’ their rods in the bank, 
with the line heavily shotted and arranged so that the hook was 
just clear of the bottom, the line being at right angles to the 
point of the rod. The twitching of the rod top was the indication 
of a bite. Numbers of large trout and eels were caught in this 
way. When the river—the Dee—was in spate, vast numbers of 
trout were taken with the worm. Every eddy had its fisherman, 
who stood there patiently all the day, returning at night with a 
long string of speckled beauties. Salmon roe was not unfre- 
quently used as bait, but the worm was the favourite. The 
Welsh fishermen, strange to say, know little of the art of 
fishing for trout with a worm in low, clear water, so deadly in 
the North. 

The most characteristic method of fishing in Wales is by 
means of a coracle. A coracle is a sort of flat-bottomed boat, 
square in shape, with the corners rounded off, made of interwoven 
laths, and covered with tarred canvas. A board across serves as 
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a seat. The coracle is propelled by a single-bladed paddle, which 
is held in one hand, with the butt resting against the shoulder, 
and is worked in a figure-of-eight fashion in the water. The 
occupant paddles with one hand and fishes with the other. The 
coracle is very light, and the plan adopted is to put it on one’s 
back and head, with a strap over the forehead, carry it up the 
river for four or five miles, and then float down. If a large 
salmon is hooked, the fisherman paddles ashore at the first 
opportunity, and plays the fish from there. There has been little 
change in the form of this boat since the time of the ancient 
Britons. It was then covered with hide and is now covered with 
tarred canvas, and in no other respect has it altered from the 
craft used by them. As we came down the river we saw here 
and there a black object floating down the stream, and if we turn 
our backs on the railway the scene before us is much the same as 
a Druid would have seen when he idly watched his parishioners 
catching trout for his supper. It is strange to see a fisherman 
laden with a coracle walking along the dusty high road. A Welsh 
proverb says ‘ Caria di fi, mi di gariaf finnau dithau,’ which, being 
interpreted, means, ‘Carry me, and I will carry thee,’ and is 
applied to the coracle fisher. 

We spent a long, bright day taking views in this happy valley. 
We had a donkey with a couple of panniers to carry our impedi- 
menta, and a boy to take charge of the donkey, and we were free 
to run about and fall into ecstasies over ravishing bits of wood 
and water. Following the canal half a mile back, we came to 
where it takes its water from the Dee, and here there is a long 
weir stretching in a semicircle of dazzling brightness across the 
stream, while above it is a deep, dark reach of water, where the 
trout make circles among the branches of the overhanging trees. 
This canal is a feeder of the Shropshire Union Canal, which runs 
through the Vale of Llangollen and some of the loveliest scenery of 
the borderland, past the seven silver meres of Salop to the ancient 
city of Chester. 

A shady woodland path guides us to Llantysilio Church ; 
then, taking the road to the right, under the drooping birches, we 
round the slope of the hill, and see in the valley beneath us the 
ruins of the finest abbey in Wales. This is the Valle Crucis 
Abbey, which was built by a community of Cistercian monks in 
the year 1200. Many beautiful arches and windows are still left. 
A pebbly trout stream runs at the back of the Abbey, and tower- 
ing above its wooded banks is Fron Fawr, a hill so steep that it 
was one of my most cherished boyish exploits to climb up the 
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slippery turf and loose shaly rock; and although that time is 
thirty years ago, whenever I have a nightmare it is that I am 
desperately endeavouring to 
climb a slope of gradually 
increasing steepness, down 
which I dare not retreat. I 
do not suppose the monks 
often attempted to climb this 
hill, for if they had a fault, 
it was that they were prone 
to good living, and men of 
good living cannot climb 
hills. More than one of their 
abbots held high carnival 
within the sacred walls; and 
they were so greedy of the 
salmon in the river that, by 
their fixed engines, they took 
more salmon than the people 
of Llangollen thought was 
due to them, and a dispute 
arose in 1234, whereof the then Prince of Wales was the arbiter. 
The monks had the best of it then, but now there are no traces 
of the dams or weirs they used for the catching of salmon. 

-sJust as we had taken our last view of the Abbey it came on 
to’rain heavily, and continued for an hour. During the whole of 
this time the two photographers of the party were in a sort of 
crypt, amid piles of wood and rubbish, endeavouring to shut out 
all traces of daylight, in order that they might change their dry 
plates. This was only safely effected by one of them getting 
inside a large tub, the open end of which was covered with 
sacking. Here, by the light of a red lamp, and in a state of 
semi-suffocation, he replenished the dark slides, and emerged from 
the crypt, dusty and dirty, just as the last rain-cloud left the sun. 

In an adjoining meadow is an interesting relic of the ancient 
Britons. This is the pillar of Eliseg. Here a chieftain was 
buried in the sixth century, and 1,200 years afterwards the 
tumulus beneath the pillar was opened, and the skeleton, that of a 
large-sized man, was exposed to view. The bones were very brittle 
and were returned to their resting place, the skull, however, being 
gilded in order to preserve it; so that if some future antiquary 
should again open the tomb, he will be likely enough to ascribe 
the gilding to the time of the Britons. 
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On leaving the neighbourhood of the Abbey we returned to the 
banks of the clear canal and walked slowly along towards the 
village of Llangollen. The short miles were peopled with the 
memories of youthful days. By sunlight and by moonlight, in 
primrose weather and drifting snow, four boys used to walk along 
the same canal bank, underneath the whispering pines, with the 
river roaring over its rocks below, and the silent hills reaching 
upward on the other hand, and there dream of the future joys of 


manhood and the brilliant achievements which manhood should 
bring. And now, thirty years afterwards, we somewhat sadly 
think how few of those boyish dreams have been fulfilled—how 
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far the members of that quartet are separated, and how seldom 
is the old warm intercourse enjoyed. 

All the way the narrow valley is full of the most enchanting 
glimpses of water and rock and wood. The range of hills on the 
south side of the long valley are the Berwyns, whose slopes and 
ravines have successfully aided the Welsh in their resistance to 
English armies. Jutting out from this range of hills is a bold 
promontory called the Geraint or Barber’s Hill—so called because 
a murderer and outlaw who was a barber made this his head- 
quarters while resisting justice. On the opposite side of the 
valley is a high conical hill on the summit of which are the ruins 
of one of the oldest Welsh castles, Castell Dinas Bran, or Crow 
Castle, as itis more commonly called. The ruins are very striking, 
and occupy the whole of the top of the hill, which has apparently 
been shaved off to afford room for the castle. 

There is still ample food for the antiquary and the explorer. 
Our boyish researches showed us that staircases led to vaults 
beneath the ruins, but our strength was then insufficient, and our 
pocket-money too scanty, to enable us to clear away the accumu-° 
lated rubbish which filled up the narrow passages. We fully 
believe, however, that most interesting discoveries await the man 
who chooses to make his way into these ancient vaults. The 
passage that should be first explored is one which leads from the 
bottom of the deep, dry well, which is situated in a narrow way 
between two thick high walls. Often, as boys, have we raced up 
these steep grassy slopes and slid down with railway speed upon 
sledges made of barrel staves-—sometimes indeed upon the sledges 
with which nature had provided us, to the great irritation of our 
parents and guardians and the jubilation of the tailors. 

The hill we are on is of a slaty rock, but looking to the north- 
ward across a deep valley we see the white limestone precipices 
of the Eglwyseg rocks, which stretch for miles through a wild and 
lovely country. From summit to sumunit is so close that, on still 
summer days before rain, boys on each hill have conversed 
together by shouts, but it would take an hour to get from one to 
the other by the straightest way. Week after week on Saturday 
afternoons we used to make our way to a hut we had erected on 
one of the edges, only accessible to slim boys who could crawl 
through a crevice known as the ‘ Mouse’s Hole.’ Perched there 
like young hawks in their nests we watched kestrels, peregrines, 
and occasionally a kite sweep through the blue air, chasing the 
white rock-doves which had scarce learned to fly, or carrying 
away a weakly grouse. The kestrels flew at lesser game, but often 
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there would be a wild outcry among the ringouzels, of which 
great numbers bred upon the hill, when the kestrel made its 
appearance among them. Oftentimes the silence was only broken 
by the click of the stonechat, which we then supposed carried a 
small stone in its claws and struck it against the rock, or by the 


- croak of the raven hastening to some dead sheep in the leagues of 


heather over the crest of the rock. The.raven has a strange habit 
of turning suddenly over during its flight, and falling for several 
feet with a loud croak. We were always told that this was 
occasioned by its trying to scratch its back, and so losing its 
balance. 

The great feature here is the bridge over the Dee, which was 
built in 1346, and is one of the wonders of Wales. The immense 
projecting angular buttresses are needed to stem the fury of winter 
floods, and we have seen the yellow foaming water on a level with 
the tops of the arches. Below the bridge is a pool said to be 
bottomless, but certainly full of huge trout which nobody can 
catch. A little below the pool is a weir beneath which men fish 
for salmon all day and every day during the season. In a deep- 
bayed window overlooking the fall, I, at the age of eight, used to 
sit for hours and watch the water in its summer sparkle and its 
ice-laden winter rage, and there imbibed that passion for rivers 
which will never leave me. 

The days in this valley are short because of the height of the 
horizon around it, and the tops of the hills are sunlit long after 
the valley has felt the approach of night. Often at night the 
bright gleam of fire showed itself on the hill-sides where during 
the day clouds of smoke had been visible. This was caused by 
the burning of the gorse at certain seasons of the year, and these 
fires often ran wild. Once three sides of the Crow Castle Hill 
were clothed with large trees, and these took fire, so that by day 
the hill was hidden in smoke and by night it was from base to 
summit a terrible glory of fire. 

The Vale of Llangollen is rich in beauties. The valley narrows 
into a mere cleft in the rocks, and there is hardly room for the 
two roads, the river, canal, and railway to squeeze out of the vale. 
There is not an inch of level ground save that made by the hand 
of man for some miles farther down the river Dee. The pleasanter 
walk is that along the canal, which is high above the river. From 
its banks, too, you get a succession of views which should make 
their impression on the dullest mind. Ah, there is the pool, dark, 
deep, and buried in shade, called Llyn Catrin Lingo. In this pool, 
where the river slowly circles in a vast eddy, numbers of bathers 
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have been drowned, yet it is a favourite spot with adventurous 
swimmers, and some of us used to commit ourselves to the top of 
a narrow foaming gorge and shoot down the torrent far into the 
pool. 
Now the valley opens out and the river reaches are calmer. 
On our left the fair slopes and white precipices of the Eglwyseg 


rocks are carved away into huge quarries of limestone, and the 
produce of them is carried down to the canal by means of inclined 
railways, where the weight of the laden trucks descending draws 
the empty ones up to the quarry by means of a rope passing over 
adrum. The long narrow canal barges carry the limestone through 
the neighbouring counties, and from this point there is a great 
and constant traffic on the canal. On the other side of the valley 
are villages perched on the steep hill-side and half hidden in the 
white smoke which rises from the limekilns. 

In the valley below are some small fields, the hedges of which 
have curious outlines. This was the work of a retired London 
tailor who commemorated his success in business by planting his 
hedges in the shape of the pattern of a coat. This odd piece of 
man’s workmanship is succeeded by a work noble in design and 
effect. The valley is spanned by an aqueduct of nineteen arches, 
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127 feet above the Dee and a thousand feet long. It is the work 
of Thomas Telford and was finished in 1805, after ten years’ labour. 
We followed the course of the canal over it and stopped, as often 
theretofore, to admire the view up the valley and the misty rugged 
outlines of the Welsh hills, and down the valley to quieter aspects 
of river and wood. On the smoking hill to the north are the 
collieries and dingy houses of Cefn, and to the eastward the woods 
and towers of Wynnstay, where lives the man who owns a large 
proportion of Wales. A little lower down, the valley is again 
crossed by a bridge; this time a railway viaduct which is akin to 
the aqueduct in daring flight and grace of form. From this point 
I once made the descent of the river in a canoe, and no livelier 
exercise could be invented. It was no use sitting in thecanoe. I 
had to sit astride it so as to fend off with my feet from the 
boulders and rocks over which the river ran, with a hurry-scurry 
that then seemed to me to be very uncalled for. The high craggy 
wooded banks and the constant changes in the scenery were 
nothing to me then compared with the hope that canoe and man 
would arrive together at the journey’s end. 

On the right bank the river Ceiriog flows in, after passing 
through a succession of small valleys of rare loveliness, and by 
the massive pile of Chirk Castle, crossing Offa’s Dyke, and, if I 
remember rightly, Watt’s Dyke also. Here and there in the 
Welsh borderland one comes across traces of rampart and ditch 
which mark the course of these dykes, stretching, roughly 
speaking, from the estuary of the Dee to that of the Severn. 

Offa was a Mercian king, who, in the eighth century, made an 
earthwork across the country for a hundred miles, to keep his 
troublesome Welsh neighbours within bounds. Watt's Dyke, 
built with a similar motive, is older in its origin apparently, and we 
know next to nothing of the time when or by whom it was built. 
The narrow irregular strip of ground between them was neutral 
ground, where the two races might have traffic with each other 
without suffering the penalties which overtook them if they ven- 
tured over the dykes into each other’s countries. The river is 
now for a few miles the boundary between Denbighshire and | 
Shropshire, and after leaving the overhanging woods of Coedyr- 
allt it sobers down a little, and my canoeing recollections have 
nothing particular to record (save that I parted company for a 
time with my canoe, owing to a collision with a tree that had 
fallen across the river), until I reached Erbistock Weir, and then, 
wet, tired, and hungry, walked into the pretty village of Overton, 
where I got lodgings at the ‘ White Horse,’ and the landlord lent 
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me a suit of dry clothes, in which I presented a very striking 
appearance, inasmuch as my six feet of boyish slimness accorded 
ill with the landlord’s five feet of excessive stoutness. On the 
bright dewy summer morning which followed, it was enjoyment 
never since surpassed to the boy who floated down the strange 
river on his first voyage, with a heart as blithe as that of the lark 
up in the sunlight. Down the swift steady current of the river, 
which flowed between banks of a calmer and more pastoral 
beauty than those just left, under a sky of the brightest blue and 
white, and surrounded by the heat, and fragrance, and murmur 
of a summer’s day; his progress was like that of a sleeper through 
a pleasant dream, until it was made more human by the presence 
of a man in a coracle, who had come down the river all the way 
from Bala, where he had taken part in a coracle race. His mode 
of propulsion was by zigzag sweeps of his paddle over the front of 
his craft, which is a more effective but less graceful method than 
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the sidelong paddling used while fishing. While in his company 
we came suddenly round a corner upon a herd of cattle standing 
up to their bellies in the stream, and blocking up every part of it. 
The current was too strong for us to turn and stem it, and there 
was nothing to do but to charge the frightened beasts, and, after 
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a lively scene of splashing, spluttering, and bellowing, we emerged 
below them more than half swamped. 

On the right bank of the river there is a detached portion of 
Flintshire, so that for some miles the river is the boundary 
between Denbighshire and Flintshire. Below Bangor it becomes 
the boundary between Denbighshire and Cheshire, which latter 
is a land of hospitable souls with cheery voices uttering invita- 


FISHING FROM CORACLE 


tions to picnics. The banks of the river are here high and 
muddy, while the current is dull and deep. The course of the 
river is not sinuous. Oh no! it is far worse than that. If you 
get a handful of the letter S’s and hook them on to each other in 
a long string, you will get but a faint idea of its vagaries. I 
paddled hard over these uninteresting reaches, remembering, 
however, that some miles to the left is Wrexham, the massive 
church tower of which is one of the seven wonders of Wales, and 
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farther on, Gresford, in the beautiful vale of the Alyn, which 
flows into the Dee below Holt. The bells of Gresford are so 
sweet in tone that they also form one of the seven wonders. 
Overton Churchyard, by the way, is also one of the said wonders, 
and it may as well be mentioned that the remaining three 
wonders are St. Winifred’s Well, Pistyll Rhaiadr Waterfall, and 
Snowdon. 

After passing through the medieval bridge which connects 
Farndon and Holt (at the latter place there are the ruins of a 
very ancient castle), the river becomes a slow and placid stream, 
and has lost its interest for me. The passage through Cheshire is 
quiet and peaceful, and it is not until Chester itself is reached 
that its historic associations are interesting. Chester is, however, 
so rich in memorials of Briton, Roman, Saxon, and Norman, 
that I shrink from commencing any reference to them lest I 
should not know where to stop. Walk round the parapet of its 
ancient walls, built on the lines of the Roman fortifications, a 
circuit of two miles; look on the Dee where King Edgar was 
once rowed by vassal kings ; view the broad fertile plain and the 
distant Welsh hills, walk through the quaint rows and note the 
ancient houses, and enter its cathedral of many mixed styles of 
architecture (where, by the way, the verger once pointed out to 
me a stained window, and stated that it ‘illustrated passages 
from our Dean’s book on the life of St. Paul’), and you will 
perhaps be ready to agree with me that Chester is the most 
perfect old English city now remaining, and most charmingly 
situated. 

After leaving- Chester the river is led between the high banks 
of ‘reclaimed’ land, for eight miles in a straight line before it 
widens out into its estuary. 

The ruins of Flint Castle and Basingwerk Abbey, and the 
holy and healing well of St. Winifred at Holywell, are the chief 
points of interest on the Welsh shore of the estuary. But look! 
over the sands of Dee the first white wave of the incoming tide 
sweeps rapidly on ; a fleet of fishing-boats follows close behind ; 
the flat expanse of yellow sand is covered with grey water, and 


our little craft with her white wing spread speeds back before the 
salt wind to Chester. 


MODERN YACHTS AND YACHT RACING 


BY SIR EDWARD SULLIVAN, BART. 


Tue pendulum of fashion oscillates in the matter of yacht 
building as in everything else: dress, art, and, above all, in 
politics. The fashions of Francis I., Henri IV., Mary Stuart, 
Georgina, Duchess of Devonshire, have come back to us, im- 
possible as it once seemed that they could ever do so. All we 
learn, from prophecies which go to prove that what has been will 
never be again, is to make us more than ever respect the old 
proverb, ‘ Il ne faut jurer de rien.’ 

A few years ago, for instance, the yachting pendulum left 
cruising schooners, and yawls, and cutters, and went right over 
to steamers and racing models from 150 tons to half-raters. 
The steamers became gigantic, and the type of sailing-vessels 
more or less preposterous. Everyone thought the day of 
cruising vessels was passed, and would never return; but it has 
returned—very much indeed. During the last ten years I suppose 
that not half a dozen cruising schooners and yawls have been 
built ; but now the change has come—or, at any rate, symptoms 
are apparent of this very welcome movement—and numbers of 
cruising schooners and yawls are in commission, more than there 
have been for many years. Lord Dunraven, who has done more 
for yacht racing than any dozen men, is himself building a 120- 
ton cruising cutter. At this year’s regatta of the Royal Yacht 
Squadron the Emperor of Germany has presented a handsome 
cup to be sailed for by schooners and yawls, and Lord Iveagh 
has given 200 guineas to be sailed for by schooners. 

Cruising vessels are looking up again. The present types of 
racing yachts, with preposterous spars and sails, miraculous 
draught of water, and no bulwarks or accommodation, is a beau- 
tiful thing to watch under sail, cutting figures on the water as a 
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skilful skater cuts them on the ice. They sail like the wind; 
but, of course, they are mere racing machines, and, except speed 
and weatherliness, have few of the qualities of a sea-going vessel. 
They are flimsy in their construction, have no head-room, and 
draw so much water that, for all coasting cruising—one of the 
greatest pleasures of yachting—they are useless. 

I quite think that for racing boats, from half to five-rating, 
the present machines, with their flimsy frames and bulb keels, 
are admirable ; they afford a great deal of delightful and exciting 
sport, make many sailors, and directly promote yachting in all its 
phases ; but I also think that these models, when over five-rating, 
are rather absurd. When you come to a twenty-rater you surely 
want something better. It is ridiculous to have a twenty-ton 
vessel on board which you cannot sleep—on the deck of which, 

‘indeed, you can hardly sit without the prospect of slipping over- 
board. 

What the Americans call ‘ day-boats ’ are all very well for five- 
raters and under ; but a twenty-rater that requires a steamer or 
barge as a tender for her owner to sleep on board, as he goes cup 
hunting round the coast, is scarcely defensible. The ‘revival’ 
in yachting is a subject of sincere congratulation to all those who 
admire sea-going ships, and wish to promote seamanship. 

There is an idea that the new types of racing vessel sail much 
closer to the wind than the old types of cruising vessel; but I 
believe this is not appreciably the case. Sailing close to the wind 
depends as much on the cut and flatness of the sails as on the 
form of the hull, and the change or improvement in the cut of 
sails has not been in any degree so great as the change in hull 
construction. There is this great difference between the two 
types of vessels: that, although the racing cutter of to-day will 
not point much closer to the wind than the racing cutter of 
twenty years ago, she will, sailing quite close, go nearly half as 
fast again through the water. 

The ‘ Britannia,’ ‘ Valkyrie,’ ‘ Ailsa,’ ‘ Carina,’ and other 
modern racing boats, going to windward, will probably sail 
within 7 points, 3} each way; and the ‘ Kriemhilda’ and— 
‘Formosa,’ twenty-five years ago, would have done about the 
same ; but, supposing it was blowing a 6-knot breeze, the modern 
vessel, sailing in 3} points, would be going through the water 
4} or 5 knots, whilst the old type, sailing also in 3} points, would 
only be going 3} or 4 knots through the water. 

I think every experienced yachting man knows that the greatest 
mistake most skippers and most helmsmen make is sailing their 
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vessel too fine. They think the closer they sail her to the wind 
the quicker she will reach a given point to windward; but this is 
by no means the case. There are two conditions necessary to 
reaching a point to windward : one is pointing towards it, and the 
other is going through the water ; and of course the latter is of the 
greater importance. Although pointing rather wide of the mark 
to windward, you will reach it by-and-by if you keep going through 
the water ; but, point to it as close as you like, you will never reach 
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it if you do not also go through the water. Often and often, when 
T knew that a vessel ought to be going five or six knots through 
the water, I have looked over the side, and found she was not going 
three knots, or even two. Check her sheets, and keep away a point, 
and she would almost double her speed. 

It is quite easy, in a 6-knot breeze, to pinch a vessel so close 
up into the wind that, though her sails do not flap, she really 
scarcely moves at all. And this is often done, and by clever 
sailors too. But, as facts are notoriously deceptive in yacht racing 
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as in all other matters, let us try some figures. Suppose two 
schooners, A and B, race to a given point forty miles to windward ; 
that A sails close at about 4} points, and goes through the water 4 
knots an hour; whilst B sails quite free at about 5} points, and 
goes through the water 6 knots an hour. The distance sailed over 
by A will be 63-7 miles, and the time occupied will be 15-9 hours, 
say 16 hours. The distance sailed over by B will be 89 miles, 
and the time occupied will be 14°8, say 15 hours. Thus B would 
gain by an hour. This, of course, is without making any time 
allowance for the greater number of tacks that B would have to 
make, or for shoals, currents, &c. (See below.) 


4 4} points = 504° 
5} points = 62° 


Distance sailed through at 4} points = = = 


” ” 54 ” 89 


~ eos. 62° 
Time at 4} points = eer = 15°9, say 16 hours. 


» 5d = 148, say 15 hours. 


Sailing to windward is a compromise of many things, but 
especially is it a compromise of two things—sailing close and 
going through the water; and in every case it is the best com- 
promise that wins. And this depends on the steersman. It is 
quite as important to have a good steersman in a yacht race as it 
is to have a good jockey in a horse race, and it is no less hard to 
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find the one than it is to find the other. It is quite as difficult 
to steer a yacht well as it is to ride a horse well; and there is as 
much difference between a good steersman and a bad one as there 
is between Morny Cannon and a ploughboy. 

The sympathy between the steerer and his vessel is as distinct 
and as strong as between a rider and his horse; the moment the 
expert touches the tiller he can tell what the vessel wants to do, 
and what she does not want to do; what she can do and what 
she cannot do. 

With one helmsman a vessel will almost fly through the water, 
with another she will scarcely crawl. 

Yacht steering is an instinct, exactly as riding is. It is a- 
question of nerve, judgment, sympathy, temper, patience ; com- 
paratively few men are born with it ; fewer still—very much fewer 
—ever acquire it. More yacht races are won by hands and sails 
than by lead and lines—at least, that is my idea. Often in watch- 
ing a race, when I have seen a yacht suddenly lose her place, I 
have said to myself, ‘They have changed their ataner,: and this 
has generally proved to have been the case. 

I was once on board a fine schooner beating out of the 
Gironde ; it was blowing very hard, the captain steering. The 
vessel missed stays three times; had she missed the fourth time 
she would have gone ashore. The owner told the captain to give 
the helm to the mate; of course he did not like it, but there was 
no time for ceremony. Directly the mate put the helm down 
she was round like a top. The mate had hands, the captain 
hadn’t. 

Next to sailing a vessel too fine, the greatest mistake that. 
many owners and skippers make is, sailing her on her side. 

Now, the difference between a vessel sailing on her keel and a 
vessel sailing on her side is immense. The beautiful lines and 
curves and runs of the yacht devised, displacement, surface 
friction, hoist of sail, &c., are all designed and calculated for a 
vessel's sailing upright, or nearly so. Their values diminish with 
every degree the vessel heels over, till, at a certain heel, their 
advantages entirely disappear, and indeed become actually in- 
verted. The very lines and curves that promised the best results 
to a vessel sailing upright become the greatest hindrance to her 
_ when she is sailing on her side. 

A heel of seven degrees will seriously stultify the designer’s 
best lines, and a heel of from twelve to fifteen degrees will destroy 
them entirely. The form best fitted to sail on its side is a knife, 
with no lines and curves at all. We all realise the fact that when 
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a vessel is being driven through the water on her side, her finest 
lines and curves are useless, and the water resistance is immensely 
increased ; but I do not think we all realise the actual loss in sail 
power that results from a vessel sailing on her side, though this 
alone is more than sufficient to give victory to the vessel that sails 
upright. Suppose a yacht’s hoist of sail is 80 ft., or anything you 
like, this hoist is directly diminished with every degree she heels 
over ; and not only is the hoist diminished, but the resisting sur- 
face of the sail is diminished still more. . When a vessel is upright, 
the sail offers an upright resistance to the wind, and presses the 
vessel forward. When she is heeling over, the sail offers only a 
slanting opposition to the wind, and, instead of pressing the vessel 
forward, presses her down on her side. 

Anyone who has sailed in yacht-races knows how completely 
a vessel lor2s her way when she lays down, and how immediately 
she recovers it when she stands up again. When a vessel is tear- 
ing her way through the water on her side there is frightful strain, 
and noise, and confusion, and you fancy she is going very fast— 
but she is not. 

When the ‘ America’ first appeared on the Solent, a generation 
ago, people were amazed. ‘Why, she sails upright!’ they said ; 
and indeed she did. She sailed on her keel, whilst other vessels 
sailed on their sides. 

Of course, it goes without saying that the old type of sailing 
yacht—schooners, yawls, and cutters—can never be made to com- 
pete with ‘ Britannia,’ ‘ Ailsa,’ ‘ Navahoe,’ ‘ Valkyrie ;’ and if their 
owners and skippers try to sail them on the same lines as the new 
boats, that is to say —as close as they will point—they will never 
be able to make even the show of a race with them. But if 
they realise the difference between the models, and sail their 
boats accordingly, make the most of what they can do, and not 
pretend to make them do what they cannot do, they will make a 
very much better fight with them than most people expect. As I 
have said before, they can point as high, or nearly as high, in a 
good breeze ; if they do, however, t.uey won’t go through the water 
half as fast. But if they check their sheets, and sail them quite 
free—a point free—and keep their sails quite full, they will find. 
they will bustle through the water in very good style. Of course, 
as I have just shown, a vessel beating, to a given point, to wind- 
ward, going free, will have to travel over a great deal more ground, 
or rather water, than the vessel sailing quite close; but she will 
travel faster; and when she rounds the Nab, or whatever mark 
she is sailing for, she will not be so far behind as was expected. 
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Fore-and-aft schooners, properly handled, and under very 
favourable conditions, will make ‘records ’ like other things. 

I sailed in the ‘ Shamrock,’ now the ‘ Verena,’ a fore-and-aft 
schooner, of 300 tons, built entirely for cruising, from Plymouth 
to Lisbon in four days, and from Lisbon to Cowes in four days. 
Of course we had a strong beam wind both ways; but, given 
every advantage, it was a splendid performance, and it would, I 
imagine, puzzle any of the modern clippers to do it any faster— 
certainly they would not do it so comfortably. Crossing the Bay 
in one of the modern racing cutters, in a strong breeze, with all 
sail set, and no bulwarks, would very much realise the sensation 
of ‘ going to blazes on a plank,’ as it was more graphically than 
gracefully expressed by an American sailor who crossed the 
Atlantic in winter, in heavy weather, on board the ‘ Enchantress.’ 

In treating of cruising vessels I have confined myself to 
schooners, yawls, and cutters ; but I believe by far the most handy 
cruising rig is a ketch. For many years the ketch has been the 
favourite rig for small coasting vessels and for trawlers; but it is 
only quite lately that it has been adopted for yachts. The great 
advantage of this rig—and a very important one too—is the facility 
and safety it gives in getting under weigh in a crowded anchorage. 
With mizen and head sails the ketch is perfectly under control : 
she can beat to windward or do anything. 

The yawl has this advantage also, if only to a limited ex- 
tent. The mizen of a yawl is a very insignificant sail compared 
with the mizen of a ketch, and consequently, under mizen and 
head sails, the yawl is not nearly so efficient a vessel. The dis- 
advantage of the ketch rig is the small size of the mainsail in 
comparison with either schooner, yawl, or cutter. From the 
forward position of the mizen, the main boom must, of course, be 
very much restricted in size; but this disadvantage can, in a very 
considerable degree, be remedied by a greater hoist. 

The advantages of having the chief propelling sail in the 
centre of the vessel, and entirely in-board, gives the ketch an 
immense advantage over any other fore-and-aft rig in a sea way. 
As will be seen by the accompanying drawing, Lord Dunraven 
has rigged ‘ Valkyrie III.’ as a ketch to cross the Atlantic on her 
great enterprise. I am sure it is the best rig that he can have 
adopted, and I shall be very much surprised if under it this beau- 
tiful vessel does not cross the ocean with ease and comfort— 
comparative comfort, that is to say. Many years ago I crossed 
the Atlantic, from the island of Trinidad to Cowes, in a 90-ton 
schooner, and if I had to repeat the voyage I would infinitely 
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prefer a schooner, even of that size, to the fleetest greyhound of 
the seas. But then tastes differ! 

We hear and read much, when yacht racing is discussed, 
of ‘manoeuvring for a start,’ and the drawing of ‘ Britannia’ and 
‘ Ailsa’ thus occupied illustrates the system of a flying start now 
universally adopted at all regattas. The competing vessels are 
under weigh for half an hour or so, endeavouring to get as near the 
line as possible, so that when the gun fires they may cross and go 
‘right away’ (though this is more a coachman’s expression than a 
sailor’s). Nothing shows off the skill and nerve of the helmsman 
so much as this manceuvring for a start, but it is not unattended 
with danger, especially when there are a number of vessels of 
different sizes; witness the sad collision of the ‘ Valkyrie’ and 
‘Satanita ’ last year, when the former went down like a stone and 
nearly drowned half her ship’s company. Moreover, this system 
of starting does not always conduce to a fair race. Sometimes 
from over-anxiety to get a start, sometimes indeed because she 
cannot help it, a vessel crosses the line too soon and has to put 
back, and then gets seriously handicapped at the beginning of the 
contest. 

I am not at all certain that the old system of anchoring in line 
and slipping cables at the last gun-fire was not altogether a 
better arrangement. But racing experts think otherwise. 


% 


NOTES 


Reavers of Lord Granby’s excellent paper in the last—and first— 
number of this Magazine will certainly have wished him the best 
of good sport on the moors he loves and describes so well ; but I 
am sorry to say that there is reason to fear the wish will not be 
gratified. In answer to an inquiry on the subject of prospects, 
Lord Granby kindly writes to me: ‘It does not seem possible to 
hope for an even fair grouse season in South Yorkshire and Derby- 
shire this year. And this is distinctly “ hard lines.” For 1893 and 
1894 were such eminently good years in those parts that, with ave- 
rage luck, an exceptionally good season might have been expected. 
But the fates willed otherwise—very much otherwise—and 
every fresh report that reaches me from what may be described 
as the Derwent District confirms the previous ones, which were 
to the effect that there are few old birds, and still fewer young 
ones ; though I have to-day (August 6th) received a letter from a 
keeper, saying that he is “seeing rather more birds now.” I am 
afraid, moreover, that this is to a large extent the case on most 
of the nioors which reach from beyond Penistone to Sheffield. 
The reasons which may be given for this failure are of neces- 
sity as unauthoritative as they always must be when they deal 
with that most mysterious of all evils, grouse disease. But as 
far as one can discover, they are as follows :—An exceptionally 
strong and healthy stock of grouse was left at the end of last 
shooting season. There were no traces of disease, and every 
prospect was most promising. ll the first part of the winter 
suited the birds well, but when the early spring was reached 
the effects of the terribly protracted period of deep snow and 
phenomenally severe frost began to be seriously felt. The 
moors became practically deserted by the grouse. They went 
away into the comparative shelter of the valleys, and I regret to 
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say that many of them never returned. Hundreds were there 
knocked on the head ‘during February and March, and hundreds 
more simply vanished. 


‘When the worst of this savage winter was Over the survivors 
returned to the moors, only to find that there was no prospect of 
young heather during the nesting and hatching time, and then the 
keepers began to pick up a large number of dead and dying grouse. 
They—the keepers—put it down to tapeworm, and hoped that 
when the young heather began to grow the mortality would cease. 
This it certainly did, but not before a great amount of harm was 
done. And the net result may be said to be that. now there is a 
very largely reduced number of grouse—a vast number of barren 
birds, and a limited number of young birds in very small coveys, 
the average number in a brood not being above four or five. I be- 
lieve that the disease from whatever cause it came—lack of young 
heather or what not—has died out by now; but the mischief 
has been done, and, from all I hear, those who have moors within 
the area I have mentioned will have to deal very gently with their 
grouse this season: that is to say, should no further disease 
appear; if that again show itself, then every weak bird that is 
seen should be destroyed at once. 


‘What I am told of North of England and Scotch grouse 
prospects is, generally speaking, that it is a “patchy” year. In 
some places very good, and in others only moderate. But in 
any case, as far as I can gather, the parts which will come 
off worse as regards grouse shooting during 1895 will be the 
southern moors to which I have alluded. I am also much 
afraid that the few remaining blackgame which still exist in 
the fir woods in North Derbyshire have almost been “ wiped 
out” by the severity of last winter. They are more delicate 
birds than grouse, and require more shelter; and it appears that 
very few young ones have been seen about, and not many old 
ones. The plantations where they dwell principally are not of 
sufficiently large extent to afford them adequate protection against 
such a winter as the last, and a serious diminution of their number 
will, I fear, be evident when we come really to investigate. “A 
bad year” will, it seems to me, be the verdict of all those who 
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are interested in grouse shooting over the southern English moors 
in 1895. Before my notes are published these fears will have been 
verified or relieved, and it is hardly necessary to say that I hope 
the latter.’ 


Are we to have another poor lot of three-year-olds next year? 
which is equivalent to saying, Have we a poor lot of two-year-olds 
this? Of course it is early yet to judge; but it would be 
pleasant to see something really standing out from the ruck. 
Persimmon, it is true, appears to do so, and there is no lover of 
the turf who will not sincerely hope to find that H.R.H.’s colt 
more than confirms expectation. He certainly did all that he was 
asked to do at Goodwood, and thereby strengthened the position 
he had achieved at Ascot; but to beat Champfleurie by a length 
was not to do much, easily as it certainly was done. Except 
Persimmon, all the best of the two-year-olds have just a little 
disappointed their owners, I suspect. We shall know something 
more after the approaching Champagne Stakes at Doncaster if 
Santa Maura, Mimic, Jolly Boat, Knight of the Thistle (of whom 
I hear very good accounts), and a few others of the pick of the 
entry start in that famous race; but so far as can be seen at 
present—a great many things happen in a few weeks, and races 
which have promised to be full of excitement often create no 
interest when the ‘form’ has been threshed out—the Middle 
Park Plate will be the great event from which we shall really 
learn the truth. Before the day (October 10) more may be known 
of some of those engaged, and their reputations may have waned ; 
but at the moment of writing the turf could offer nothing more 
attractive than the meeting of Persimmon, St. Frusquin, Shad- 
dock, Roquebrune, Santa Maura, Mimic, and Barn Dance, the 
latter a filly who has much room for improvement. 


- - 


What can be said about the St. Leger? Eight or ten extremely 
moderate animals that cannot stay the course—or that could 
not stay in a fair company—will run against each other. Match 
Maker apparently does stay, but, to quote the old joke, he takes a 
desperately long time about it—that is to say, has such poor speed 
that it is doubtful whether he can go fast enough to keep any speedy 
rival on the stretch ; and a non-stayer will last the Leger course if 
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he has only to canter for the first mile or so. Troon beat Match 
Maker at Goodwood, and was expected to do so over the easy ‘New 
Mile.’ Whittier, as was seen at Sandown, is better than Troon, 
but his reputation had waned before the Eclipse Stakes, and he 
did not greatly increase it there. Sir Visto’s very moderate per- 
formance in the Princess of Wales’s Stakes does not favour the 
idea of his adding the St. Leger to the Derby. At the beginning 
of the year the notion that Utica had any chance for the Leger 
would have been derided. It was supposed that a mile was the 
full extent of her tether. She has come on considerably, 
however, and in September—the mare’s month, as it is called— 
seems not unlikely to hold her own with the best of her rivals. 


— 


It is the opinion of several very good judges—Mr. George 
Lambton among them—that Sir Visto will win the Leger, and 
that Lord Rosebery’s colt must not be judged by his races in 
the Two Thousand Guineas and Newmarket Stakes, still less by 
his running in the Princess of Wales’s Stakes on the July course. 
The reason advanced is that Sir Visto cannot act up hill, and that 
over a flat course he is vastly better than on a rise. It is certainly 
true that Sir Visto seemed to be going extremely well into the 
Abingdon Mile Bottom in his first two races this year, and that 
he failed when he had to climb the ascent—and the hill ‘ Behind 
the Ditch’ on the July course is steeper than that which leads to 
the Rowley Mile winning-post. A hastily formed impression was 
that Sir Visto does not stay, but an idea to the contrary now 
prevails. The judges I am quoting are convinced that he stays 
really well, but that he has been beaten thrice for the reason 
stated—and that he is ‘sure to win on the flat Town Moor.’ On 
the other hand, it is now said that Whittier must not be judged by 
his display in the Eclips2 Stakes. He was not at his best, or near 
it, the story goes, though I cannot learn the precise nature of the 
ailment which affected him. I am told also that Finlay did not 
quite do what he was told in the Kclipse Stakes, that his orders 
were to lay up two or three lengths from Le Justicier, and that 
he let the Frenchman get so long a lead that when Whittier was 
asked to go on and win, it was impossible for him to make up his 
ground. But as regards this, let it be added that not improbably 
the fault was with Whittier, and not at all with Finlay, especially 
as Mr. Russell’s colt was ‘off.’ Whittier’s friends, however, 
believe that he is ‘sure to win ’—like Sir Visto. 
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Writing of Sir Visto suggests Ladas, the first of Lord Rose- 
bery’s Derby winners. I had never expected to see the son of 
Hampton and Illuminata galloping again, and thought that my 
eyes must be deceiving me a few mornings since at Newmarket 
when I saw him striding along. Fresh interests are so con- 
tinually springing up on the turf that one very soon forgets 
matters which created excitement only a short time before. It 
seems recalling ancient history to think of the time when Ladas 
was believed by some to be in the running for the proud position 
of ‘the horse of the century ’"—there is one of these nearly every 
year—and from all sides came suggestions for a name to dis- 
tinguish the ‘Illuminata colt,’ who was left nameless for so long. 
‘Hamilton’ was my own preference, and appeared remarkably 
apposite, I thought, as it was made up of the first three and 
last three letters of the sire’s name, with the first syllable of the 
dam’s name in between them; moreover, the Duke of Hamilton 
was Lord Rosebery’s friend and fellow-countryman, and, like the 
ex-Premier, a very prominent Scottish owner of racehorses. 
That Ladas, as he was at length called, was a long way from 
being the wonderful animal his enthusiastic friends at one time 
believed, was presently demonstrated, chiefly by the victories of 
Isinglass; but if he stands work, and regains his form, he might 
very well win the 10,0007. Jockey Club Stakes, even with his 
penalty ; for since Le Var has broken down, Ladas has, to all 
appearance, only Laveno and. Utica to beat, as None the Wiser 
will hardly be trusted again. 


In next month’s number Mr. Otis Mygatt will have some 
more to say about Tarpon—it is impossible to write of a fish of 
that size without using a capital letter. Much surprise has been 
expressed that the fish depicted in last month’s issue should have 
been caught—photographically I mean, not caught in the angler’s 
sense—in the very act of leaping from the water, and I have 
had various inquiries as to how it was managed. I really do not 
know—but there are the photographs, three of them! One critic 
in a London daily paper expressed a desire to be told what the 
Tarpon is. That curiosity will be gratified in Mr. Mygatt’s next 
paper. Another writer lamented that the great fish are not 
eatable, but, as a matter of fact, they are said to be not un- 
palatable food, though there is so much particularly excellent fish 
in Florida that Tarpon is not a frequent article of diet. Many 
people are very fond of the roe, a trifle that weighs some fifteen 
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or sixteen pounds. My own information about the fish is, how- 
ever, very limited, and I will leave Mr. Mygatt to resume the 
story next month. 


Among recent books of sport, ‘Thirty Years of Shikar,’ by 
Sir E. Braddon (Blackwood & Sons), takes a high rank. The 
author has played the game all round, on foot and horseback, 
on elephant back more particularly, and, of course, from a 
‘machan.’ He tells his stories well, moreover, for his style is 
both graphic and bright, and there are touches of humour, as in the 
description of the ‘ hunter’ that was once lent him, with a ‘mouth 
of iron corresponding with a will of the same material.’ The 
‘hunter,’ it presently appeared, had never before had a saddle 
on his back. It is somewhat strange that Sir Edward should 
discuss the relative merits of pig-sticking and fox-hunting—or 
rather, perhaps, that I should be speaking of his book in the same 
issue that contains Major Baden-Powell’s comments on the same 
subject. As regards pig-sticking, Sir Edward describes one very 
big boar that fought him and his friends, ‘including the emperor 
of spears himself, for over an hour.’ The ‘emperor of spears’ is 
Sir George Yule, about which famous Anglo-Indian the author has 
much to say. Of this toughest of pigs Sir Edward writes: ‘The 
brute had an absolutely impenetrable hide, and the spears we 
delivered at him, riding round and round the beast, were but as 
pin pricks that only urged him to further fight. That boar beat 
us; we could not kill him; we could not even get our spears to 
stick in him; he had no proper sense of sport, and we relinquished 
him to the less artistic form of death by powder and ball.’ 


With regard to a current idea that tigers only become man- 
eaters when, in their old age, their teeth have been worn down, 
and their strength and activity impaired, Sir Edward Braddon 
cites various incidents to the contrary. Some young and powerful 
man-eating tigers at Deoghur adopted that dietary from distinct 
preference. In killing these brutes the author did invaluable 
service; but he had some great days and nights with tigers, 
having once killed three, and on another occasion four at a time! 
Of elephants Sir Edward has a good deal to say, one of his rooted 
beliefs being that much undue praise is lavished on the creature’s 
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sagacity and intelligence. He excuses one elephant that killed 
the mahout who ill-treated him: ‘the animal had some reason 
for being annoyed with its driver; but there is nothing to be said 
in extenuation of another elephant that, @ propos of nothing, 
tossed me with its trunk.’ He writes: ‘I was feeding the brute 
in the eventide when the day’s work was done, and this toiler 
with others had to be tended and encouraged ; I was feeding it 
with delicacies dear to the elephantine palate, and without rhyme 
or reason the docile and intelligent creature butted me into the 
air, no doubt with a benevolent intention of impaling me, 
frustrated by my offering no resistance to the tusk and by the 
bluntness of that weapon.’ Instances of elephants detecting 
treacherous ground, bogs, and quicksands, and declining to go over 
such country, Sir Edward only very partially endorses. With 
that remarkable caution which he says is a part of its egotistical 
and pusillanimous character, the elephant sometimes detects 
danger ; at other times he refuses to cross the safest ground, and 
plunges into morasses. I have not room for extended reviews, 
but warmly recommend the volume. 


No coach route is more popular than that between London 
and Brighton, and I must say a word, therefore, for a volume 
which well illustrates the favourite road. ‘The Comet Coach’ 
is the title (John Haddon & Co.), and pictures are given of many 
of the most familiar landmarks—with the Comet passing by or 
pulling up. The start is made from Northumberland Avenue, 
and the reader is taken past the Greyhound, Croydon ; Coulsdon 
(spelt wrongly, by the way, in the list of plates); the Feathers, 
Merstham ; Horley, and so on to the Old Ship. The letterpress is 
written with spirit and appreciation by Mr. H. H. 8. Pearce; the 
artists are Messrs. Corbould, Sturgess, Phil May, and Trevor 
Haddon. 


With reference to the interesting event which is impending 
in the athletic world, Mr. Montagu Shearman kindly writes: 
‘The autumn of 1895 marks an epoch in international athletics. 
Hitherto, although a few individual British athletes have visited 
the United States, no combined team has left England to compete 
in a match with American antagonists. On August 27, two 
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teams will sail together in the ‘ Aurania’ for New York. A dozen 
members of the London Athletic Club go to compete against the 
New York Athletic Club at New York on September 21; and a 
similar number of athletes from Cambridge University will com- 
pete against Yale University (probably in New York also) on 
October 5. The L.A.C. team is a very strong one, as it has 
amongst its ranks Bradley (100 yards English champion), Downer 
(Scottish champion at the same distance), each of whom has on 
his day covered the 100 yards in 10 secs.; Bredin, who has won 
many championships at a quarter mile and a half; Bacon, the 
mile champion, who holds the record of 4 min. 17 sec.; G. B. 
Shaw, who holds the record of 154 secs. over hurdles ; and Munro © 
the old Oxonian, who is four miles champion, will probably join 
the team, which will also include C. B. Fry and W. J. Oakley, 
the Oxonian long jumpers. Possibly with practice after his 
arrival Fry may regain the form which he has sacrificed by 
devoting himself to other sports, at which he is equally adept. 

‘This is a wonderfully strong combination, and of the races 
the Englishmen ought to win the majority ; but the programme 
consists of eleven events: 100 yards, 220 yards, quarter, half- 
mile, mile, three miles, hurdle race ; high jump, long jump, weight 
putting, hammer throwing. In the last four events the Americans 
are likely to have an advantage, but the contest, which is practically 
an international match of England v. America, is sure to be close 
and interesting. Three of the Cambridge team, Horan (half- 
mile), Lutyens (mile), and Fitzherbert (quarter-mile champion), 
are sure to assist the London Athletic men on the 21st, as they — 
are all members of that club. All these three are sterling good 
men, as also are Mendelsohn the long jumper, and Pilkington the 
hurdle racer. Were the contest between Cambridge and Yale to 
be confined to racing alone, I should expect to see the light blues 
repeat the victory that Oxford secured from Yale at the Queen’s 
Club last summer, but the Cambridge v. Yale programme is not 
to contain any race longer than one mile (as the Yale men are 
not accustomed to run long distances), and is to include both 
hammer throwing and weight putting, which are certainties for 
the American college. 


‘ These heavy-weight events, in which comparatively few people. 
here take great interest, are much in favour in America. They 
are scientifically taught, and probably a dozen hammer throwers 
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might be found at Yale who could beat anyone. from either 
Oxford or Cambridge. Cambridge, too, are weak at present in 
high jumping and have no good sprinter, but as Horan should 
win the half, Lutyens the mile, and Fitzherbert the quarter, the 
match is sure to be equally close and exciting. As the Yale colours 
are dark blue, these contests will be an international battle of the 
blues. It is exceedingly satisfactory that the “ preliminaries ’’ for 
each of these matches have been conducted without the slightest 
friction or argument on either side.’ So my friend Mr. Shearman 
is good enough to write, and I am sure readers will wish suc- 


cess and a pleasant journey to both the English teams. 


—— 


Is it worth while, now that I am on the subject of American 
athletics, to refer to the disgraceful and utterly preposterous 
stories that were published in some of the American papers as to 
the treatment which the Cornell crew were said to have received 
at Henley? These pleasant little anecdotes were to the effect 
that the American oarsmen had been tricked out of their race, if, 
indeed, they had not actually been drugged! I suppose that the 
disseminators of these legends imagine that the English nation in 
general betted on the race at Henley, and, alarmed at the prowess 
of the Cornell crew, ‘got at’ them. The only reason why it 
seems desirable to make any mention of these contemptible 
insinuations is that sportsmen in America may think that we 
over here hold them, in however remote a degree, responsible for 


‘ this miserable attack, and, now that these new contests are about 


to take place, they might feel uncomfortable at the thought. On 
the contrary, we perfectly understand the nature of the writers 
who invent, and of the papers which publish, such disreputable 
stories, and know that gentlemen across the Atlantic despise them 


and their authors at least as much as they can be despised in 
England. 


RAPIER. 
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